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WHAT ABOUT THE PASTURES? 


JT this season the pastures 
should be green and luxur- 
iant and the cows, the colts, 

ihe pigs,—all the farm animals ex- 
cept the hard-working horses— 
should be living a life of ease and 
contentment, having no care ex- 
cept to eat and niake money for 
their owner. 

Pity the farmer without a good 
pasture these days. He is the man 
who is not going to find live- 
stock farming profitable. He sim- 
ply cannot, because good pastures 
are the very foundation of suc- 
cessful stock-raising. 

All our readers, we trust then, 
have good pastures now with 
leisurely-moving cows and frisky 
calves and riotous colts and 
plumply-developing pigs on them, 
growing into money with a mini- 
mum of care and expense on the 
farmer’s part. 

We wonder, however, if all 
these farmers have made provi- 
sion for the later summer days, 
for the hot dry August and Sep- 
tember we so often have, when 
the springtime freshness is all 
gone from the fields and the pas- 
tures are likely to be brown and 
dry. If anyone has neglected this, 
ii is time for him to look to it 
right away. To be sure, Bermuda, 
lespedeza, white clover and other 
of our pasture plants often give 
an abundant supply of grazing 
right through the season; but it 
will not do to depend altogether 
on these. , 

It will pay the farmer to plant 
a patch of sorghum or late corn 
to feed the cows if the pastures 
dry up next fall; and on every 
farm there should be coming on 
cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts, : ' pee oy j 
Sweet potatoes or other pasture COMFORT FOR THE HOT DAYS. 
crops to fatten the pigs. Hogs 
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VACCINATE 


wita 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and_ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or druggist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent it 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
Department of Animal industry, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN., 
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L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
Typewriter 
Is especially adapted to the 


use of the progressive 
business farmer— 


BECAUSE 


it does all kinds of work, in- 
cluding general correspond- 
ence, billing, tabulating, etc., 
without extra attachments. 


It is bali-bearing, lorg wear- 
ing and easy of operation. 


It enables the operator to do 
the maximum of work with 
the minimum of effert. 


© Send in the attached coupos to the L. 
C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Please send me information about the 
use of a typewriter in the business of 
farming. 


Name 





Address 
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Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA , UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year . . $1.00 OG Be cs sk ge i oe te ee OBR 
Six months . .50 apres years . .. * le ee 
Three months 25 Five years 3 


(Two, three and five year rates applicable only on subscriptions paid wholly in advance.). 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
forten cents Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


.. 150,804 


ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
publication date. No whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 

fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shail be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser. and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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| gress in our territory during the past year ; to editorial discus- 


‘EDUCATION SPECIAL NEXT WEEK. 


Our Educational Special next week will be devoted toa 
review, by the men in charge of the work, of educational pro-| 


sion of the needs of our rural schools; and to letters of ex- | 


perience and comment from our readers. 


Our idea is to make | 


| this Special a constructive issue, to have it help in the working | 
| out of the South’s greatest problem, the education of its chil- | 
| dren, and to have it inspire and encourage readers who are | 


_ working in this cause. 


| 
| Dr. Butler’s and Prof. Massey’s pages and suggestions for the 


mornth’s work on the farm, in the garden and in the poultry 
yard. 








TAKE A BULL-DOG GRIP. 


W. AYER & SON, one of the greatest advertising companies in the 
® world says: 


“ Sticking Everlastingly at it Brings Success.” 

The most successful advertisers are those who advertise constantly but ju- 
diciously. Promiscuous advertising DOES NOT pay, but JUDICIOUS adver- 
tising DOES. 

When you first start advertising you might as well make up your mind to 
“stick.” You can’t expect to jump right in and take from other people business 
that they have been bidding and advertising for long before you became known. 

It is just as possible to “fix™ your name as a seller of a certain breed of 


chickens or hogs or cattle, as it is for a manufacturer to “fix” his package or 


trade-mark in YOUR. mind. 

Who is it that can't shut his eyes and see a package of “Gold Dust?” Who 
is it that can’t pass a billboard on a train going sixty miles an hour and, ina 
flash—without having time to read it—KNOW that the billboard held an ad- 
vertisement saying “ Old Dutch Cleanser—Chases Dirt.” We all know that in 
Spearmint gum “ the flavor lasts” and that we must “Look for the Spear”. 

If you are a Berkshire breeder—so fix your name in the minds of our read- 
ers that, when they want Berkshires they will think of YOU. 

Big space isn’t necessary but constant small space is. Take a bulldog grip 
for—*“Sticking Everlastingly at it Brings Success.”—J. A. Martin. 
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Biemingham Office : 404 N. 20th Street. 
Atlanta Office: 121 N. Pryor St. 
Memphis Office: 148 Madison Avenue. 


J. E. CRAYTON & CO., Dealers, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Branches in All Principal Cities. 








Fish Bite 


Like Hungry Wolves, Fill your Nets 
Traps or Trot Lines it you bait with 


MAGIC-FISH-LURE, 


5 J. F. 
Dept. 72 


EGORY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





You cannot succced 
your neighbors are 
them to reading. 


as you should until 
also progressive. Ge 


‘ Please Don’t Forget. 
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FIELD-PATH AND HIGHWAY 


By E. E. MILLER 
RICHLY HUMOROUS 
—AND— 
WHOLESOMELY SENTIMENTAL 
Price 55c 


PLEASE DONT FAIL. 


| When requesting change of address 
to give name of BOTH OLD AND 
| NEW POSTOFFICE. 


With the many names on our list it is 


| 


practically impossibleto make these 


changes unless both addresses are With The Progressive Farmer 


given. $1.35 





There will also be all the regular departments including | 
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Do You Get 
the Worth of 
Your Tim- 
ber When 
You Sell? 


Lots of people do not. 
Many timber owners have 
never studied the matter of 
estimating timber, and many 
do not keep posted as to 
market prices and modern 
methods of cutting and mill- 
ing. Yet the sale of timber 
is an important item in the 
income of many a farmer, 
and the careful and econom- 
ical handling of :the forests 
is coming to be one of the 
big problems of our times. 

We have on hand four ar- 
ticles by Mr. W. W. Ashe, 
of the United States Forest 
Service—articles written es- 
pecially for The Progressive 
Farmer and treating the 
whole subject of marketing 
timber in the plainest and 
most practical way. We are 
going to publish the first of 
them July 12, and the oth- 
ers in the three issues im- 
mediately following. There 
are many thousands of 
farmers and_ land-owners 
not now readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer who should 
read these articles. You can- 
not do these folks a greater 
kindness than by giving 
them a chance to read these 
articles. Our ‘ten-weeks 
for ten cents offer” should 
be of special interest to them 
just now. Tell them about 
it, won’t you? Then collect 
the dimes and send them to 
us to be sure they don’t for- 
get it. If you feel like do- 
ing it, you might just send 
the dimes and the names 
right now, and tell your 
friends about it later. They'll 
appreciate it, you may be 
sure. 
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: aa TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 











SOUTH Carolina farmer asks: ‘‘Why is it that 

many writers say that Bermuda grass will not 
make seed in this country, when it does? I have 
had Bermuda on my place for about eight years, 
and have seen it come up around manure heaps, 
in cow lots, and where manure was spread in 
fields, time after time, and this sometimes one- 
fourth or more of a mile from where the grass 
was growing.” We think the authorities are cor- 
rect, that Bermuda seldom makes seeds that will 
germinate in this country except possibly in the 
extreme South. Our friend is probably in error 
in his observations. The growing of Bermuda 
around droppings of cattle is no proof that the 
droppings contained live seed, but may be due to 
the fact that Bermuda, like most other plants is 
benefited by and grows more rapidly when manure 
is applied. 





HEN more livestock for Southern farms is 

advocated, most farmers seem to think that 
“more livestock’? means pure-bred stock grown 
for breeding purposes. As a matter of fact, not 
more than one good farmer in a hundred is fitted 
for breeding pure-bred animals to be used for 
breeding purposes. What we need on every farm 
is enough animals—horses, mules, beef cattle, 
dairy cows and hogs—to consume all the feeds 
that can be produced when a crop rotation suitable 
for building up and maintaining soil fertility is 
followed. These animals should be of a good 
grade of their several kinds, but they need not be 
pure-bred, or if pure-bred, which we believe bet- 
ter, they need not be raised by the methods neces- 
sary to produce suitable breeding stock to be sold 
as breeders. 





Why Sorghum is “Hard on the Land.” 


N ARKANSAS reader wishes to know “why 
A sorghum is so hard on the soil.” 

1. Sorghum belongs to the class of plants 
that take all their nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash from the soil; that is, it does not take ni- 
trogen from the air as do the legumes. 

2. Sorghum produces a large amount of dry 
matter. It grows vigorously and makes a. larger 
growth than almost any other forage plant on the 
poorer class of soils. Of course, it does not make 
as large a growth on poor soils as on good; but 
compared with corn, for instance, it will make 
more feed on rather poor soils. 

If it makes a large growth, it consequently 
takes large quantities of plant food from the soil. 

3. The land is left in rather unsatisfactory me- 
chanical condition because the stubble and tre- 
mendous root growth decay rather slowly and 
hold the soil in clods which are not easily 
broken up. 

Any crop that makes as large a growth as sor- 
ghum is bound to be “hard on the land” if all of 
it is removed and nothing returned. 








Longer Rows and the Washing of the Fields 


READER cannot understand why we ‘talk 
A about longer rows and the use of two-horse 

cultivators when ‘“‘everyone knows that the 
rows cannot be made long, but must be laid-off 
so as to prevent the washing away ot the soil.” 

In this, as in all other matters, The Progressive 
Farmer does not expect or advocate impossibili- 
ties. Neither does it advocate longer rows when 
short rows are necessary to prevent washing. It 
does advocate longer rows, however, when the 
only reasons for short ones are obstructions such 
as clumps of bushes, turning. rows, useless roads 
and ditches which might be done away with or 
blinded, and the habit of making short rows. The 
last is by no means an uncommon cause of short 
rows, for the habit has grown so upon us that the 
writer has seen them in many fields where they 
were not at all necessary to prevent washing. In 
faet, we have seen short rows that increased the 
washing, when longer ones would fiave prevent- 
ed it. 

Moreover, when we adopt a proper rotation of 
erops, which will not put our land in clean cul- 
tured row crops every year and plow under more 
green and stable manures, many of the lands 
which now wash and make short rows a necessity 


may have the rows laid out straight and in any 
direction desired. 

No, we don’t insist on long rows, when they are 
impracticable, but we do insist on them whenever 
they can be made consistent with a proper protec- 
tion of the land, and we also insist that we must 
do those things which will enable us to do away 
with so many short rows and one-horse imple- 
ments; because to compete with agricultural pro- 
ducers in other sections we must cultivate our 
crops more economically and it is known of all 
men that a crop planted in long rows can be cul- 
tivated cheaper than one in short rows. 


Late Cultivation Should be Shallow. 


A S THE crops increase in their growth, more 





water is needed and used by the plants. 

The water is taken up by the roots making 
it perfectly plain that water and roots are essen- 
tial to the best crops. 

If deep cultivation cuts the roots off, then the 
plant will suffer for lack of moisture unless it is 
so abundant that the roots not cut can still supply 
the full needs of the plants. Deep cultivation, 
therefore, does more damage in dry weather and 
when the plants are large. It is right that we 
should object to late eultivation if it is done in 
the old way, which means destruction of the 
plant roots. 

But on the other hand, the roots are not suffi- 
cient, if the water supply is not in the soil. The 
way to keep sufficient water in the soil for the 
largest crops is to fill it with humus, which holds 
water; then plow deep so that the land will take 
in the moisture instead of it running off and carry- 
ing soil with it and then keep up shallow cultiva- 
tion. Why shallow cultivation? Because it does 
not injure the roots so much and leaves the land 
in such condition that less water is evaporated 
and lost to the crops. Because deep, late cultiva- 
tion injures the crops is no proof whatever that 
shallow, late cultivation is not of great value in 
increasing crop yields. The only reason any one 
knows why cultivating corn or cotton until matur- 
ity injures it, is that this cultivation prunes the 
roots. If the roots are not injured there is ample 
proof that late cultivation increases the yield by 
saving the water supply for the maturing crop. 





What to Plant When Laying-By the Crops. 


Wee: can be sowed at the last plowing of 
corn and cotton that will serve as a win- 
ter cover to the land and furnish humus- 
forming material to turn under next spring? 

This question comes from dozens of readers at 
this season, every year. We regret that for prac- 
tically the entire Cotton Belt we know of no such 
crop. For the extreme northern border of our 
territory, the cereals, and oats, and such early, 
spring-growing legumes as the vetches, bur and 
crimson clover may frequently do well when sow- 
ed just before the last cultivation, especially of 
cotton, which is usually cultivated later; but as 
a general rule and for the most of the Cotton Belt, 
this is too early to sow any of these crops. 

Any of these crops may do well if sowed im- 
mediately after the first or second picking of the 
cotton, but with corn the crop should be harvested 
and the land plowed or disked and the seeds sow- 
ed between September 1 and October 15. 

In the northern part of our territory, crimson 
clover and other crops have been sowed with peas 
when the corn was laid-by, but farther South this 
plan has not proved satisfactory. In short, the 
question cannot be answered; for as yet we have 
no crop that can be sowed when laying-by corn 
and cotton, that will withstand the hot dry weath- 
er of July and August and grow during the late 
fall, winter and early spring. In rare cases such 
may prove successful, but as a general practice 
such early seeding of winter cover crops cannot 
be safely recommended. We are sorry we cannot 
tell our readers of a crop that will supply this 
need, but it simply does not exist. 

These winter cover crops, to do best, should be 
sowed from the last of August to the middle of 
October, according to location. Even when sowed 
under the most favorable conditions, our hot, dry 
falls make it uncertain and difficult enough to. get 
a stand of crimson clover, vetch and bur clover, 

te 


and we may as well accept the fact that if these 
crops are to be successfully grown, we must fit 
our soils and conditions to their needs and not 
insist on making the crops conform to our desires, 





Phosphoric Acid and Phosphorus. 


We is the difference,” asks a reader, ‘“‘be< 





tween phosphoric acid and phosphorus?” 
Phosphoric acid is a combination of 
phosphorus and oxygen, phosphorus, two parts 
and oxygen five parts. The two parts of phos- 
phorus weigh thirty-one each or sixty-two, whilé 
the five parts of oxygen weigh sixteen each, or 
eighty. Both together weigh 142, and therefore, 
in 142 parts of phosphoric acid there are eighty 
parts of oxygen and sixty-two parts of phosphorus 
(62-142 or 31-71) or in seventy-one parts of phos- 
phoric acid there are thirty-one parts of phosphor- 
us and forty parts of oxygen. Phosphorus makes 
up 31-71 of phosphoric acid. In short, phosphor- 
us is just phosphorus, while phosphoric acid is 
phosphorus combined with oxygen. In 100 pounds 
of phosphoric acid there are forty-three -nd two- 
thirds pounds of phosphorus, or phosphoric acid 
is 43 2-3 per cent phosphorus. 

Phosphorus is what the plants use, but we can< 
not get it uncombined, so have formed the habit 
of speaking of it in terms of phosphoric acid. 
Neither can we get phosphoric acid unmixed with 
other materials. We get it in ground rock; 
ground rock treated with sulfuric acid—acid phos- 
phate; basic slag; bones; plants, and plant 
and animal products; but phosphorus is what we 
use these substances for as fertilizers. If the 
phosphorus is stated and you want to get the 
equivalent of phosphoric acid multiply by seventy- 
one and divide by thirty-one, and if the phosphor- 
ic acid is stated and you want to get the phosphor- 
us it contains, multiply by thirty-one and divide 
by seventy-one, 





The Farmer Who is “Too Poor” to Do 
Better Farming. 


FRIEND writes that he likes The Progressive 
A Farmer, but is “too poor to do all the 

things’’ we recommend. At this we are not 
surprised, for it was never intended that any one 
man do all kinds of farming or that any one try 
to do “all the things’? we recommend. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is published for more than 300,- 
000 readers, counting only about two readers in 
each family into which it goes, and if any reader 
finds only a small part of it helpful, he is well 
paid for his time and money expended. But this 
brings up the idea to which expression is often 
given when better farming is under consideration. 
Namely, that the individual cannot do this or that 
which he admits is profitable, because of lack of 
money. There is no question but it requires capi- 
tal to do the best farming. <A better realization 
that the farming business requires capital as well 
as any other business is one of the important ac- 
complishments of recent years, but the question 
for any individual to answer is, ‘‘Am I doing the 
best I can with the resources at my command?” 

For instance, it costs money to sow a single 
acre of cowpeas and plow them under. Theoret- 
ically, if a man can make no. more than a living 
free from that expense, he could not even sow a 
Single acre with cowpeas for the purpose of in- 
ereasing its fertility; but in practice there is no 
man who cannot sow one acre in cowpeas and 
turn them under or who cangot feed the cowpeas, 
carefully save the manure and return it to the 
land. If one acre is all he can thus improve, no 
more is expected of him; but if he can do more, 
he should do it before he complains that lack of 
capital prevents him from improving the fertility 
of his soil. 

The facts are plain and there is no need in de- 
nying them: very few of us are doing one-half 
what we-might profitably do to increase the fer- 
tility of the lands we cultivate. 

Until we use to the best advantage that which 
we already have, a lack of more capital is a poor 
excuse for cultivating poor land. There may be 
farmers so poor that they cannot grow a few 
acres of legumes and plow them under in order 
to double next year’s yields, but if only these fail 
to plant cowpeas or soy beans, this year, there 
will be more planted than ever before in the his- 
tory of the South. 





He who admits that he, himself, is a worm, 
ought not to complain when he is trodden on.— 
Elbert Hubbard. 














What Professor 
Massey Says 











OU advise spraying cantaloupes with lead ar- 
senate for the worms. Will the same do for 
the squash bugs and tomato worms?” Yes. 





READER asks: “Is there any difference be- 

tween dissolved South Carolina rock and acid 

phosphate?’ No; they are the same thing under 
different names. 





HAT shall I do when corn puts out a lot of 

suckers?” Let them alone. It will do more 

harm to pull them off than to let them grow. I 
quit suckering corn forty years ago. 





OULD I sow bur clover among cotton at last 
working? I have some in my garden and it 
seems to suit my black sandy soil better than the 
crimson clover.” Doubtless it will do very well 
* gown among the cotton, but in my opinion crimson 
clover is worth a great deal more. 





HAT shall I do to get rid of moles?” I have 
told a number of times what Ido. Get some 
carbon bisulfide and punch holes all along the 
runs and put a teaspoonful of the liquid in each 
and cover, and the fumes will kill the mice that 
do the damage and the moles, too. Keep the stuff 
away from any fire, for the fumes will explode 
even from a cigar. 








SKS a reader: ‘‘Can I sow peas on wheat 

stubble and get a crop of hay in time to sow 
crimson clover seed?” I think you can with the 
Whippoorwill peas which is an early pea. Give 
them a good application of acid phosphate, and 
sow the clover seed on the stubble after disking it 
lightly in September. As you say that white and 
red clover has been a success on the land, I do not 
think any more inoculation will be needed. 





AYS a friend: ‘‘My tomatoes have been growing 
rapidly till the present intensely dry weather, 
and now the fruit is getting rotten at the tip end. 
What shall I do?’ I regret to say that you can 
do nothing. This tip is caused by the dry weather 
is not one of the regular fungus diseases. Irri- 
gation would have prevented it to a great extent, 
but no spraying will do so. But it pays to spray 
tomatoes with Bordeaux mixture to prevent the 
leaf blight and the fungus rots. 





FARMER asks: “Is there any chemical I can 

put on spots of Johnson grass to destroy it?” 
Carbolic acid would kill the plants, I suppose, but 
it would be a tedious process. The best chemical 
is a grub hoe to dig out the whole patch, running 
underground stems and all, and then keeping the 
tops cut off of any sprouts that show, just as I 
have destroyed nut-grass in my garden by simply 
not allowing it to make green leaves above 
ground. No plant can long survive if not allowed 
to make green leaves in the air. 





AM asked: ‘‘What mixture of Paris green and 

water will be effective for spraying tobacco for 
the tobacco worms, and will the age and size of 
the plants make any difference?’”’ I would prefer to 
use the lead arsenate. It mixes well with water as 
Paris green does not, and is less apt to injure the 
leaves. One pound of lead arsenate in thirty gal- 
lons of water, well sprayed on both sides of the 
leaves will be as effective as Paris green. It will 
be still better if some glucose or corn syrup is 
mixed with it to make it stick better. 





FARMER asks: “Will it pay me to buy Farm- 

ogerm to inoculate clover and vetch, when I 
can get plenty of well inoculated soil by hauling 
it two miles? Would you advise sowing peas in 
cotton at last working?” If you can get well in- 
oculated soil it will be cheaper to use it. Spread 
a barrel or more an acre and disk it in at once to 
prevent the sun from killing the bacteria. The 
Farmogerm is all right, but the soil so handy is 
cheaper. I would not sow peas among cotton at 
all, but would sow crimson clover about the first 
or second picking. Peas would interfere too much 
with the cotton sown at that time. 





FARMER writes: ‘Some say that if I apply 

nitrate of soda to backward plants of tobacco, 
it will make the leaves thin and light. What is 
your experience?’’ In all my tobacco experiments 
I have never found any such effect from nitrate 
of soda. I did find that on a plot where only acid 
phosphate was used the leaves grew very thin and 
the veins large, and that in any combination 
where there was an excess of phosphoric acid, 
there was this result. I always advise some ni- 


trate of soda in a tobacco mixture, with dried 
blood as the carrier of organic nitrogen. I would 
not hesitate to use some nitrate of soda to push 
up tardy plants in the field. 





RECENT letter says: ‘“‘An agent has been 

around here selling a strawberry that he says 
grows in a bush like cotton and bears strawberries 
on top. Is it a fake? He says they are largely 
grown in the upper part of North Carolina.’”’ The 
thing is a fraud. It is doubtless the old plant, 
known as the strawberry-raspberry, and perfectly 
worthless, and the man lied when he said that it 
is largely cultivated in North-Carolina. When you 
want plants or trees, deal directly with the near- 
est reliable nursery and never give an order to a 
traveling agent. He may represent a nursery or 
may be a fraud. ° 





ROM Louisiana: ‘‘What shall I do with the 

ants? They are killing my garden.” Some 
years ago I was badly troubled by ants in house 
and garden. I have an old English book of gar- 
den recipes, and in it I saw stated that the water 
in which the basket-makers soak their osiers 
would drive ants. As the osiers are willow, I as- 
sumed that any willow would do. I went to the 
neighboring branch and gathered a lot of green 
willow twigs and boiled them into a strong de- 
coction. I sprinkled that about the ants and over 
the ant hills, and they disappeared. I do not know 
that the willow tea killed them, but they certainly 
disappeared in house and garden, and the tea is 
not poison to anything that I know of. 





READER says: “I want to get some long-leaf 

pines on my lawn. Is it safer to use the seed 
or transplant?’ You can grow them from seed 
if you shade the young seedlings from the sun. In 
the wild state the grass and scrub shade them, but 
in their germinating stage if the plants are fully 
exposed to the sun they will be killed. Nursery- 
men grow coniferous seedlings under brush ar- 
bors till strong enough to transplant. You can 
transplant the young pines that simply have a 
plume of leaves if you go now into the woods and 
mark those you want, and run a sharp spade under 
them six or eight inches from the surface so as to 
cut the tap-root, and then leave them a year, and 
they will make lateral roots and can be trans- 
planted. Taken directly from the forest these 
little pines have nothing but a straight tap-root 
and cannot be successfully transplanted till they 
have made lateral roots. 





ERE are three questions from one reader: 
“Suppose it rains on your pea hay. Would it 
pay to use hay caps? In sowing clover seed among 
cotton, is it necessary to harrow them in? How 
do you cure alfalfa hay?’’ Rain is not desirable 
on any hay, but it hurts peavine hay less than 
clover or alfalfa. Cotton twill hay caps are use- 
ful, and I would say indispensable, for clover or 
alfalfa. Sow crimson clover among the cotton at 
first picking in your section and it will need no 
harrowing. I have had very little personal ex- 
perience in curing alfalfa hay, but the best West- 
ern practice is very like that I use in the curing 
of cowpeas,—that is, to wilt the hay as fast as 
possible and get it into cocks and then into the 
barn before the leaves get crisp, and then let it 
cure without any disturbance. The curing of any 
legume hay should be done with as little exposure 
to the sun as practicable. 





RICHMOND seedsman objects to my statement 

in regard to crimson clover seed. I stated 
that the seed now on the market are imported 
seed kept over from last year, and not so reliable 
as fresh seed. This seedsman gwes into an argu- 
ment to show that imported seed are as good as 
the home-grown, which*I never denied. I simply 
stated that seed kept over from last year were not 
as reliable to germinate as fresh seed, whether 
imported or not. But the seedsman tells a cus- 
tomer that old seed often grow stronger than new 
seed, which is pure nonsense. There are some 
seeds of vegetables that retain their vitality longer 
than others and are good for a number of years, 
but they do not grow stronger for being old by 
any means, and crimson clover seed of last year 
are not as good as the fresh seed, I know. I simply 
advised a correspondent to wait till the new crop 
is on the market and not to buy old seed, and I 
repeat the advice here, notwithstanding the fact 
that the seedsmen have a lot of last year’s seed 
they would like to sell. 


HAT grass is best to sow on the hills, of 

Wilkes County, North Carolina, for cow 
pasture?’”’ Most of these uplands will need some 
improvement before a good sod can be gotten, 
and you make a very indefinite statement, as the 
hills of Wilkes vary greatly, as other hill lands 
do, in fertility. The best plan will be to break 
the land deeply and put it in good order and sow 


ow 








cowpeas with a wheat drill set to sow two bushels 
of wheat. Harrow in in the preparation of the 
land 400 pounds of acid phosphate an acre. Now 
when these peas are fairly well developed you can 
pasture them if you are short of pasture, provided 
you are careful at first not to let the cows on them 
when hungry or when wet with dew as they might 
get gorged and bloated. Then in the fall turn all 
under well and prepare the soil with care. Sow 
ten pounds of orchard grass, five pounds of red- 
top and five pounds of Kentucky bluegrass seed 
an acre, and brush in lightly with a smoothing 
harrow. Sow in October or November. In early 
spring, when the soil is slightly cracked with frost 
in the morning, sow ten pounds of medium red 
clover seed an acre. Then do not turn on till the 
grass has well started, and at first pasture very 
lightly. Add more acid phosphate or Thomas: 
phosphate in the preparation of the Soil. An an- 
nual top-dressing of Thomas phosphate will be 
good, as the lime in it will encourage the blue 
grass, which will finally make the sod. Top-dress- 
ing in spring and keeping all weed growth mown 
off and the cattle droppings spread with the har- 
row will keep the grass improving every year. I 
have done this on similar hills in Virginia, and 
know that you can get a fine bluegrass sod on the 
hills if you treat it well. 


The Shifting Peach Industry. 


Yves ago the great commercial peach indus- 





try was at its height along the Eastern 

Coast country in eastern Maryland and Dela- 
ware, where the business arose as the peach in- 
dustry began to fafl in New Jersey. With the 
coming of the ‘‘yellows’’ and the decay of the 
Maryland and Delaware peach orchards, the in- 
terior region began to take an interest in the 
peach. In South Georgia it has flourished and is 
approaching its decline there, and it is now grow- 
ing in importance along the eastern slopes and 
foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. This sec- 
tion in Maryland is now growing the finest peaches 
on the market, and southward fine peaches are 
being grown in the hills of Albemarle County, Vir- 
ginia, and the sandhill country of North Carolina 
is also becoming famous for peach production. 

Doubtless the thermal belts on the North Caro- 
lina mountains would be an ideal place for peach 
orchards, and the trees will make an admirable 
filler in appie orchards, giving a profit while the 
apple trees are getting into bearing and needing 
all the room, for the peach is a short-lived tree 
and soon gives place in any section to new plan- 
tations. 

The chief thing for the peach grower of Vir- 
ginia to avoid is the ‘‘yellows’” from the north, 
and the rosette and ‘“‘little peach’? disease from 
the south. -So long as the ‘‘yellows’’ and other 
diseases are kept out, the industry will flourish. 
But experience has shown that after a series of 
successful years the peach industry in a commer- 
cial way is certain to fail, and a period must en- 
sue before it can again be made profitable. There 
are still some paying orchards in Maryland and 
Delaware, and New Jersey is again beginning to 
grow some, but the great commercial peach grow- 
ing in these sections is over except with those 
who take extra care of their trees and keep them 
free from San Jose scale and carefully weed out 
trees that are attacked by the “‘yellows,”’ for which 
mysterious disease no preventive has been dis- 
covered. 

While it is true that the apple is absorbing the 
greater part of the commercial interest in the 
Southern Appalachian region, and will be of a far 
more permanent nature than thé peach, there is 
no reason why the same sections should not grow 
peaches. For some, reason the extensive planting 
of peaches never extended much in the lower 
southeast corner of Maryland or on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia, but there are very successful 
peach orchards here, and about the largest peach 
nursery in the country is at Berlin, Maryland, 
where the “‘yellow’’ does not seem to have pene- 
trated. But for some climatic reason there has 
not been great success with peaches in the mild 
climate of the section around the mouth of the 
Chesapeake, and about Norfolk and Old Point I 
have never seen peaches produced of the beauty 
and quality of those grown on the Delaware-Mary- 
land peninsula. The real peach country now is 
evidently the eastern foothills of the Blue Ridge 
on airy elevations wifere the quality of the fruit 
is always of the best. Efforts have been made in 
peach growing in northwest Georgia between At- 
lanta and Chattanooga, and peaches thrive well 
there, but the main difficulty seems to be that 
their early peaches there come in direct contact 
on the markets with the great Elberta crop from 
Georgia southern orchards. But with the certain 
decay of the Fort Valley region this upland sec- 
tion will come in for profit ere long and with in- 
creased transportation facilities all the Piedmont 
country of South and North Carolina should grow 
peaches. 
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ABOUT THE FARM BUILDINGS. 








A Mile and a Half of Useless Travel 
Each Day. 


T IS startling how much time and 
how many steps may be saved in 
the course of a day, or a year, by 
grouping the farm buildings handily. 
Between the following plans there is 
a difference of 553 miles in a single 





times a day for three people; that is, 
before breakfast, after breakfast, at 
noon, and after supper—12 trips of 
800 feet for one person, equaling 
9,600 feet of travel. Two trips from 
barn to cowlot and back twice a day 
for two people, or four trips for one, 
equaling 1,600 feet. Hight trips from 
barn to hog pens and back for one 
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year, or 1% miles 
travel on foot per 
day for those who 
did the chores. 
Think of it! 
What kind of a 

















the buildings so 
arranged and go- 
ing through the 
same routine as 
before,. the work 
is as follows: Four 
trips to the barn 
and back for three, 
or 12 trips for one, 
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FIG. 2—THE NEW PLAN. 


erence to the public highway, the 
school, trading point or town, 
water supply, natural _ protection 
such as hills or timber, general 


view—from the house in particular, 
and lastly the quality of the land. 
Sometimes the buildings can be lo- 
eated to advantage on poor land. 
Figure 1 may be taken as an ex- 
ample. The day’s routine of work 
on the farm from which this map 
was made, was about as follows: 





- Four trips to the barn and back four 


the eight trips required but 800 feet 
of travel. 

Total travel in first case. .13,600 feet 
Total travel in second case 5,600 feet 


The difference or loss each 

day 8,000 feet 

As there are 5,280 feet in a mile, it 
will not take one long to figure the 
saving in time, not to speak of shoe 
leather. 

The average man travels about 
two miles an hour while at work 


about the barn. At this rate it re- 
quires 45 minutes of time to travel 
the unnecessary 8,000 feet. With 
labor at $1.50 a day for a ten-hour 
day, or 15 cents per hour, the loss is 
11% cents. For a year it is $41.06 
and for a lifetime of 30 years it is 
$1,231.80. These figures illustrate 
in dollars the loss incurred by un- 
necessary work about the farm. 

The unthinking man of the case 
just cited lost $1,231.80, died poor, 
and never knew how it happened. 
And this was only a fraction of his 
loss. R. E. KING. 

Jonesboro, Ark. 





Arrangement of Farm Buildings. 


HE arrangement of farm build- 
ings is of vital importance. The 
two principal things to be kept in 
mind in the location of the various 
farm buildings is sanitation and econ- 
omy of labor. All buildings should 
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ings on his farm that he would save 
enough time in five years to pay for 


the change. 
rangement. 
The barn should be at least 150 
feet from the house and on the side 
of the house so that prevailing winds 
hit the house before they do the 
barn. If you have it the other way, 
the odors of the barn are constantly 
coming to the house. Have the barn 
in full view of the house. Water 
supply should be handy to the barn. 
The hog-house should be the far- 
thest from the house, should be near 
corn crib and convenient to water. 
The poultry house should face the 
south; be on a south or west slope, 
have abundant pasture and shade. 
Place the house handy to the farm 
house, as the women folks will prob- 
ably be the ones that will take care 
of the chickens. However, do not 
get it too close to the house; ferfce 
it off so the chickens can’t be con- 
tinually hanging around the back 
porch. 
The implement shed should be on 
the way out from the barn to the 


Investigate your ar- 
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This is a very 
neat and fairly well- 
arranged farmhouse. 
It would have been 
better, we think, to 
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Dining Froow 


have given more 
height and thus 
more room and air 
in the attic bed- 
rooms. It is always 
a mistake, too, to 
make a front porch 
no more than six 
feet wide; and the 
projection of the 
dining-room roof 
spoils the looks of 
that side of the 
house. Among the 
good points of this 
litie house we 
would call special 
attention to the 
back porch. Screen- 
ed in, this porch 
must be an enduring 
comfort in hot 
weather. The ar- 
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rangement of living- 
room, dining - room 
and kitchen is also 
good. 








FLOOR PLAN OF MR. TILGHMAN ’S HOUSE. 





be located on well drained soil. Wa- 
ter-logged soil is a bad place to put 
farm buildings. Drain it before you 
build, if it is the only place to put 
them. Have good drainage of air as 
well as water. That it, don’t put the 
building down in a damp hollow. The 
damp air doesn’t carry disease, but 
it will lower your vitality, so you 
will be more susceptible to disease. 


Economy of labor is obtained 
by having the buildings so ar- 
ranged that you can do_ the 


chores with the least amount of la- 
bor. See how many steps can you 
save by re-arranging your farm build- 
ings as they now stand. One man 
found that by re-arranging the build- 


field. So locate the implement shed 
that it will be easier for the men to 
house the implements than to scatter 
them all over the farm. 

These are just a few general sug- 
gestions regarding the location of 
the various buildings; others will 
suggest themselves to you as you 
study the arrangement question 
about your farm. 

DANIELS SCOATES. 








Oh, do not pray for easy lives. Pray to 
be stronger men! Do not pray for tasks 
equal .to your powers. Pray for powers 
equal to your tasks! Then the doing of 
your work shall be no miracle. But you 
shall be a miracle. Every day you shall 
wonder at yourself, at the richness of life 
which has come in you by the grace of God. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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A SUCCESSFUL COMMUNITY CHURCH. 





How One Village Has Solved the Problem of Effective Church 
Work and Made a Vital Organization the Very Heart of the 
Community Life—A Church Without a Creed. 





By Arnold F. Livers, Collegeport, Tex. 


the people who live in country 

communities, are coming to be- 
lieve more firmly each year that it 
is wasteful that there should be two 
or more churches for a locality in 
which one effective church could 
provide adequate religious life. So 
this story of a church which is the 
religious center, for a Texas com- 
munity of about 500 people, may 
perhaps aid other communities, 


The men and women who founded 
the village of Collegeport some three 
and a half years ago, represented 
several religious denominations and 
they knew that if one sect should 
build a church home, each other sect 
would erect a house of worship also. 
So, under the leadership of a Baptist 
minister and a Congregational lay- 
man, they organized a  Feder- 
ated Church to be under the 
jurisdiction of the ‘‘Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ of Ameri- 
ca.’ They built a church home 
without aid from any outside source; 
a building which consists of a gen- 
eral assembly room with seating ca- 
pacity for some 300 persons; two 
side rooms which will seat about 100 
each; a kitchen and a pastor’s study. 
The church is called “The First 
Church of Collegeport.”” Member- 
ship, other than charter, is attained 
either by letter or by experience. 
Charter members signed the Articles 
of Association. These articles corre- 
spond to the constitution and by-laws 
of any religious body. Each member 
retains this own special beliefs and 
doctrines and may hold his member- 
ship in some church of his own de- 
nomination if he chooses to do so. 
The intention is that no one shall 
force his creed on anyone else, and 
that all shall strive together for the 
things they believe will upbuild the 
Kingdom. Baptism is given in the 
form chosen by the applicant, by a 
minister of the sect which uses the 
form he desires to receive. Once each 
quarter year, on a Sabbath after- 
noon, all followers of the Master are 
invited to gather around long tables 
and partake of a sacrament together. 
The official board consists of a pas- 
tor, 2 moderator, or presiding officer, 
committees on religious work (in- 
cluding missions), finance, music, 
and social life; a treasurer, and a 
head usher: 


A Church Busy All the Week. 


The First Church of Collegeport 
endeavors to serve the community in 
everything. Through its Committee 
on Social Life, the church has been 
thus far the social center of the 
neighborhood. The committee en- 
deavors to plan that an entertain- 
ment or social gathering is held once 
each month for the whole communi- 
ty. In addition to this monthly af- 
fair, the various classes and affiliated 
organizations hold their own parties 
and the like. The plan is, however, 
that the people of the village and 
neighborhood shall regard the church 
as ‘four church,’’ whether they are 
members or not. The use of the 
building for clean amusement, edu- 
cational purposes or anything else 
for public service, is gladly encour- 
aged. One room is used as a meet- 
ing place for the village commercial 
club and for the farmers’ institute. 
Public school entertainments, musi- 
eales, home talent plays, and the 
like are given in the church. 
Occasionally the building is lighted 
nearly every night in the week for 
the use of some organization. The 
committee arranging for the agricul- 
tural fair meet in the church. One 
room was used as a polling place for 
primary elections. Casts for local 
talent plays rehearse there. Com- 
munity dinners are eaten in the 
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church. Two of these last have be- 
come annual events: one the Thanks- 
giving Day dinner and the other a 
banquet on the evening of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. 


Spiritual Life Not Neglected. 


Nor does it appear that the social 
side of the church life is maintained 
at the expense of the spiritual part. 
Sunday morning worship, with an at- 
tendance of 175 is the most popular 
service of the week. Three other 
weekly. services are the Sunday 
School, young people’s Christian En- 
deavor, and mid-week prayer-meet- 
ing. One feature of all services 
which causes favorable comment is 
the unusual number of men and boys 
present. The Sunday school has two 
men’s classes, with an attendance of 
about 20 each. The singing for the 
Sunday morning worship is led by 
a small chorus of young men. The 
Eastern season has been observed 
each year by a series of pertinent 
sermons, by a quiet hour on Friday 
evening preceding Easter, and by 
the observance of the Lord’s Supper 
on Easter afternoon. The pastor, 
with local laymen singers and help- 
ers, conducted a series of evange- 
listic meetings several months since. 
The church and its affiliated organi- 
zations gave to missionary effort and 
social service some $300 in 1912. 
These gifts were in addition to the 
pastor’s salary, to payment on church 
building indebtedness and the like, 
and came from a church in a com- 
munity of less than 500 people. 

There are several advantages this 
form of churching enjoys over the 
old way. The community is called 


.upon to erect only one church edi- 


fice. This building, can, therefore, 
be made large enough and sufficient- 
ly well equipped to accommodate the 
whole village, and yet cost less than 
several small ones. Only one pastor 
is needed, and he can be paid a sal- 
ary which will attract a live man. 
Every boy and girl in the neighbor- 
hood has the privilege of receiving 
instruction from the most competent 
Sunday school teachers, and the 
classes in this Sunday school may be 
sufficiently large to foster greater in- 
terest by working out plans through 
class organization. In addition to 
these things outlined already, such 
a church organization provides an 
effective and speedy method for the 
Christian people of a community to 
stand as a unit for the purpose of 
promoting the good, or withstand- 
ing the evil, influences which arise. 


Why the First Church Has Been 
Successful. 


A brief analysis of the elements 
making for the success of this move- 
ment may also be of interest or prof- 
it. The leadership has been of ex- 
cellent quality. The pastor is a man 
of big ideals and with the faculty 
for doing practical work; with firm 
convictions but lenient on the non- 
essentials. For matters of creed or 
dogma or doctrine he cares little (or 
for technical theology). The church 
motto, “Broad but high,” is his in- 
vention. The official board share his 
views. Two of the members have 
enjoyed extended experience in the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and the church has 
profited by their knowledge. Sever- 
al of the members had been desiring 
the opportunity to unite with a work- 
able union church, and consequently 
have given their time very freely to- 
wards the success of this movement. 
The official hoard is chosen by popu- 
lar vote, and no attempt is made to 
choose representatives from each de- 
nomination to sit upon this board. 
The idea is to select competent men 
and women rather than to choose 


sectarian representatives. One big 
factor tending away from dissention 
is a feeling of responsibility resting 
upon the members. Since there is 
but the one church it must be an- 
swerable for all moral questions in 
the community; it cannot shift them. 

The question arises whether this 
church will continue or divide into 
the various sects which compose it. 
Thus far almost absolute harmony 
has prevailed. This condition is the 
subject of quite frequent comment. 
Somewhat more than a year ago a 
minister from a neighboring town 
sought to establish a denominational 
church in Collegeport. The members 
of this sect who were in the First 
Church, some 20 or more in number, 
considered the matter in conference. 
They then sent a memorial to the 
brother pastor and his superior, re- 
questing that no effort be made to 
found a separate church in College- 
port at the present time, since the 
First Church was ministering effec- 
tively to the religious needs of the 
comunity. No other denomination 
has contemplated founding, or been 
urged to organize a separate church. 





WHEN THE HONEY. FLOW 
COMES ON. 


How the Honey is Gathered, Stored, 
Ripened in the Hive. 


T IS the idea with many people 

that bees are gathering and stor- 
ing honey all the time they are seen 
going from and returning to their 
hives. Such is not the case; they 
gather honey only during a honey- 
flow, and sometimes a honey-flow 
will last but two or three weeks. If 
the locality has only one honey-flow 
in a year, the bees only store honey 
for that length of time. 


Still a big crop of honey can be 
harvested during such a honey-flow, 
provided the bees are properly man- 
aged. When the honey source comes 
into bloom and the weather is favor- 
able, the bees commence to rush. 
They can be seen falling before their 
hives as they return with their loads 
of nectar. There they rest awhile, 
then rise again and enter their hives. 
This will be seen mostly in the morn- 
ing. If they drop before the hives 
all day, the honey-flow is a heavy 
one. 

After this has continued a few 
days, if the hive is examined, it will 
be found that the combs have a new, 
whitish look along the top edge of 
the frames. 

Before honey is gathered and rip- 
ened by the bees, it is thin and wa- 
tery. When it is first stored in the 
hives, it will be shaken out of the 
combs, if the frames are not handled 
carefully. It will soon sour if it is 
taken from the hive before the bees 
ripen and seal it in the ceils of the 
comb, unless it is ripened or evapor- 
ated artificially by man. 

Bees gather the raw honey (nec- 
tar) from the flowers with their 
tongues, and as it is removed from 
the fiower it passes into the bee’s 
honey sac which is in the abdomen 
of the worker bee. 

When the loaded bee reaches its 
hive, it selects a cell and deposits 
the contents of its honey sac in it. 
If it is one of a young bee’s first 
loads of honey, it will frolic over the 
hive as if it wants to let the other 
bees know it has a load of honey, too. 

While some bees of a colony are 
gathering and bringing in nectar, 
other bees are ripening it into honey 
by keeping a current of air passing 
through it and removing it from one 
part of the hive to another and suck- 
ing it into the honey sac and throw- 
ing it back into the cell again. Also 
they keep the temperature in the 
hive very high. 

When they get through ripening 
the honey, it is sealed or capped over. 

Some beekeepers extract their 
honey just as fast as the bees gather 
it, and evaporate or ripen it artifi- 
cially by means of an apparatus used 
for that purpose. By so doing, they 
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get large yields of extracted honey 
from their bees, as the bees lose no 
time ripening the honey. They are 
kept busy gathering and bringing the 
nectar in from the field. 

Comb building is done only during 
a honey-flow, unless the same condi- 
tions are brought on artificially by 
feeding the bees. Bees use much 
skill in this part of their work. The 
wax they make honey-comb of is se- 
creted by the bees. These little 
scales of wax form in eight little 
pockets on the underside of the bees 
abdomen. The little pieces of wax 
are taken by the comb-building bees 
and worked up into a beautiful white 
honey comb. 

The life of the worker bee is very 
short, indeed, during a honey har- 
vest, as they live only from six to 
eight weeks. They wear their wings 
out and weaken themselves by their 
constant toil and when they can fly 
no more, they leave their hives and 
wander off to die. 

If one will notice on the ground in 
an apiary late in the evening, these 
weakened bees with worn-out wings 
can be seen crawling and hopping 
along on the ground. Queens live to 
be from two to four years old, and 
drones, if not killed by the worker 
bees, might live three or four months. 

All honey-flows are not secreted 
by flowers. There is a substance 
which is a secretion from plant-lice 
or scale insects and is commonly 
known as “honey dew.” These in- 
sects are sometimes found on the up- 
per limbs of trees and their secretion 
falls on objects below. This honey- 
dew can be seen on the leaves and if 
these leaves are examined, it will be 
found to be of a dark-brown, sticky 
substance. The stuff is a poor sub- 
stitute for honey and much of it is 
not fit for bees to winter on. 

If one wants to succeed with bees, 
he must learn the honey sources in 
his vicinity and know when they will 
come into bloom so the proper prepa- 
ration can be made in order to get a 
full benefit of the honey-flows. 

J. O. HALLMAN, 





What Might Have Been. 


AD the farmers of the South 25 

years ago, begun a good rotation 
system and put it into general prac- 
tice in their everyday farming, with 
the amount of commercial fertilizer 
that has been used, what would be the 
yield of our Southern lands produc- 
ing over what they really are? Hun- 
dreds of land-owners, thousands of 
renters, with their wives and chil- 
dren, with no home, with no credit 
beyond their own labor, would be 
farming on their own lands, growinz 
heavy crops, producing plenty to 
serve their own conveniences, then 
with a surplus to sell to the unfor- 
tunate or needy. We can profit by 
reading and studying the experience 
gained by the best farmers and will, 
if we only recognize our own fail- 
ures, looking at the difference be- 
tween active attention and careless 
neglect. The men who are making 
for themselves an independent living 
on their farms are men who put 
their time and energies into their 
farming, looking upon it and think- 
ing about it in a business way. 

W. H. TRULL. 





I began the bee business for my- 
self ten years ago, with one colony 
of Italian bees and since that time 
I’ve increased them to 200 colonies, 
making my own increase, discourag- 
ing swarming, all that I could. I 
keep the best strain of bees, raising 
my own queens from the best queens 
I can buy from queen breeders.— 
D. H. Freeman, Bristol, Fla. 





The chief objection to the soy 
bean is the uncertainty of getting a 
stand. The best way to avoid this 
difficulty is to test the seed before 
planting and prepare a good seed-bed, 





Whenever a new building is erected, it is 
the owner's duty to make it rat-proof if he 
can.—Rural New Yorker. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








HALF A DOZEN SUBJECTS. 


Indian Relics, Bears, Bees, Vacations 
and Tomatoes, 


HE dollar for the best letter this 

week goes to Miss Margaret Rea 

Swain. The plans she gives for rais- 

ing money should interest many 

young people who wish to help their 

ehurch, or school, or library fund, or 
young folks’ club. eer 

Se # .% 

We have some other very interest- 
ing letters, too. For example, one 
from T. E. Lott, Seminary, Miss., 
from which I quote: 

“When I read the letters in The 
Progressive Farmer about collecting 
Indian relics, I decided to try it. The 
first chance I had to hunt relics, I 
went down to our schoolhouse—I 
had seen a few arrow-heads there 
before—and began to look for relics. 
I found six or eight arrow-heads to 
begin with, so I kept looking for 
them. I found a few while plowing, 
and a few scattered here and there, 
found a few pieces of spear points in 
our field. I think the Indians camp- 
ed where our schoolhouse stands, or 
went there to make arrow-heads, as 
there are a good many scattered 
around. An old Indian trail passes 
through part of our place, but there 
is but little sign left now, a few scars 
on some old oak trees are all that we 
ean trace it by. 

“Most of the arrow-heads were 
made for warfare, it seems. I con- 
elude from this that there was some 
fighting among the Indians where we 
live now. Most of the arrow-heads 
were made of reddish or brown 
flint; a few were white; one or two 
looked clear like glass. All shapes 
and sizes are to be found here, rang- 
ing from half an inch to four inches 
in length. Some are narrow and 
some wide.” 

“T, BE.” tells also of a carved and 
polished stone ornament he found, 
which, from the pencil drawing he 
sends, must have been intended to 
represent a human face. It has a 
hole in it far a string to pass 
through, and our correspondent ex- 
pects to wear it on his watch fob. 

* ¢ * 

Another letter is from Howard 
Mitchell, Edward, N. C., who tells a 
bear story: 

“One time there was an old woman 
cooking supper. In olden times peo- 
plee cooked on fireplaces instead of 
stoves. Her ‘old man’ was working 
a long ways from home. She was 
cooking meat for supper and an old 
bear smelt the meat and decided that 
he would go and get him a mess of 
meat. So he commenced grabbling 
at the edge of the chimney. The 
old woman was on the watch all the 
time and put on a pot of water. 
When he got his foot through she 
commenced to pour water on him. 
He soon left, and when the old man 
was going home that night he met 
the old bear. I am glad that there 
are not any bears these days like 
that.* 

I don’t know how true this story 
is, but it might have happened ex- 
actly so. Hunters and naturalists 
tell us that bears do all sorts of un- 
expected things. 


I wonder how many of you have 
been reading Mr. Hallman’s articles 
on beekeeping? I believe you will 
find the one ‘this week quite inter- 
esting. Bees are wonderful little 
creatures and there is so much to 
learn about them that bee talks are 
nearly always full of interest and in- 
struction to one who is not familiar 
with the little honey-makers and 
their habits. 

* & *€ 


I hope, too, that all girls, who read 
this department, will read Mrs. Rob- 
inson’s fine letter on page 9. Most 
of us can do more good right at 
home and 


among the people we 


know best than anywhere else. Yet 
it often seems harder for us to make 
the effort there than it would among 
strangers. Queer, isn’t it? 


* & & 


Just one more article you should 
read, especially if you are a To- 
mato Club girl, and that is Prof. 
Stuckey’s directions for raising late 
tomatoes. If you have no young 
plants coming on and cannot get 
them, take branches or _ suckers 
from the vines now bearing and set 
them out. There are no better to- 
matoes than the big red fellows that 
ripen up late in the fall when the 
threat of frost is in the air. A. B. C. 





How Some Girls Raised Money. 


AM going to tell below how eight 

Y. W. C. A. girls raised money to 
build a steeple and buy a bell for 
their church, and hope that others 
may find the same plans helpful. | 

This is what we did: First, we 
gave a “lawn party’”’ in the grove by 
the church, and had for sale lemon- 
ade, cake, ice cream, chickens and 
ham sandwiches. 

Of course, we asked different !a- 
dies to give cakes, light-bread, chick- 
en and ham for the sandwiches, 
which they willingly did. 

We bought ice, lemons, sugar and 
the ingredients for the ice cream, 
and made that ourselves. 

We had one good-sized booth dec- 
orated and fitted with shelves for re- 
freshments and several tables placed 
about under the trees with a neat, 
white cover and a vase of flowers on 
each and served refreshments on 
those tables. 

Invitations had been sent to those 
far and near and a large crowd at- 
tended. Every one seemed to thor- 
oughly enjoy the “lawn party’ and 
about $20 was raised clear of all ex- 
penses. 

In November, just before Thanks- 
giving, we gave a “bazar and box 
party” in a vacant house near the 
church. We also had cake, ice cream, 
lemonade and sandwiches for sale. 

We solicited from all the ladies 
and girls who were willing to help, 
different kinds of fancy and useful 
articles such as pin cushions, aprons, 
center-pieces, sofa-pillow covers, etc., 
all of which were marked at a rea- 
sonable price and sold. One thought- 
ful lady gave quite a number of use- 


MEREDITH COLLEGE 





One of the few colleges for women in the 
South that confers an A. B. Degree, repre- 
senting four years of genuine college work 
according to the standard of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges of the Southern States. 


Diplomas awarded those who complete 
the course in the schools of Art and Music. 

Library facilities excellent. 

Systematic training in physical education 
under director and assistant. Courts for 
tennis and basket-ball. 








_ Board and furnished room in Main Build- 
ing, heat, light, literary tuition, fees for 
physician and nurse, and all minor fees, 
$220.50; in the East Building and Cottages, 
from $47.50 to $65 less. 


Students not offering the necessary units 
for entrance may prepare in Meredith Acad- 
emy, which is rated in Class A of the ac- 
credited schools of the State University. 











For Catalog, Quarterly Bulletin, 
R. T. VANN, President, 





or Fuller Information, Address 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 














Write for our Catalog No. 22. 
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Among the Healthful Pine Hills of Mississippi, with its modern, well equipped buildings, 
the Largest Private College for Girls in the South, offers Christian influences together with 
an Ideal Union of Home and School. Sixty acres of campus for recreation and athletics. 


Largest Conservatory of Music in the South; Oratory and Art. 
J. W. BEESON, A. M.. LL. D., Pres.. Meridian, Miss. 


Meridian Male College is an ideal place for your brother—nearby. Military features. Christ- 
jan home influence. Operated in connection with Meridian Woman’s College. 
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[s37 GUILFORD 


THOROUGH 


EXPENSES LOW 
For catalog and information 





HIGH MORAL TONE 
Eight Courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, Domestic Science, 
ae ookkeeping and Banking, Expression 

Ten Buildings With Ail Modern Conveniences 


ECONOMY AND SELF HELP ENCOURAGED 


COLLEGE as: 


IDEAL LOCATION 


Athletic Field 


address L. L. HOBBS, LL.D., President 
GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 








Mars Hill College 


other States and two foreign countries. Why? 





R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
drew 399 young men and women last year from 
60 counties in North Carolina, and from seven 
Send for catalog, and inquire of our patrons. 











Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
BLACKSBURG, VA. 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Ap- 
plied Biology, Horticulture, Agricultu- 
ral Engineering, Applied Chemistry, 
Chemical Engineering, Metallurgy and 
Metallography, Applied Geology, Civil 
pre echanical Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mining Engi- 
neering. Sixty-four Instructors, Thor- 
oughly ae Shops, Laboratories 
and Barns. Steam heating and electric 
lights in dormitories Library 20,000 
volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres. 


TWO YEAR COURSE IN AGRI- 
CULTURE AND: FARMERS’ 
WINTER COURSE 
Total cost of Session of nine months, including 
tuition and other fees, board; washing, uni- 
forms, medical attendance, etc., $281.25. Cost to 





ful articles purchased from the ten- | 


cent store, which helped out wonder- 
fully to fit up the bazar room which 
was very prettily decorated in red 


and white bunting and green vines. | 


Very nearly all of the articles were 
sold. 
One corner of the same room was 


given to a ‘‘fish pond,” which consist- | 


ed of a curtain smoothly hung across 
with a large sign, “Fish Pond—Five 
Cents a Fish,”’ tacked in center front. 
Behind the curtain was a number of 
packages (five-cent values) such as 
candy, postcards, nuts, fruit and 
handkerchiefs, all of which had been 
given by different ones. Two little 
polés about one and a half yards 
long, with bent pins for hooks, were 
held by a girl standing at one side, 
while those who wished to fish paid 
the girl five cents and took a pole, 
threw the hook over the top of the 
curtain and the child behind the cur- 
tain baited the hook with a package. 

Quite a number of the girls brought 
boxes of nicely prepared lunch for 
two, the boxes were made pretty and 
attractive. These were all stacked 
up on a table and during the evening 
they were auctioneered off to the 
highest bidder. 

The proceeds from this entertain- 
ment netted about $30. 

MARGARET REA SWAIN. 
Suburb, N. C. 





We must put something into our farm if 
We expect to get anything out. If we want 
our farm to yield us a profit, we must put 
something into it from which the profit may 
accrue.—C, M. Land, Raleigh, N. C. 





Virginia students, $231.25. 


The next session opens Wednesday, Septem- 
| ber 24th, 1913. 


| PAUL B. BARRINGER, M.D. LL. D. 
. President. 
| Write for catalogue. 


Oxford College 


joes OXFORD,NC. Sas 
An Honorable Record of 63 Years. 
Courses: Preparatory and College, 


Music, Art, Business, Pedagogy, 
Domestic Science. 





Faculty of Specialists, representing 

Cornell University, N. Y. (two teach- 
ers,) Hollins College, Va.; Wake Forest 
College, N. C.; Oxford College, N. C. 
Schools of Music: New York, Boston, 
Chicago and Paris, France. 


Schools of Art: New York and Paris. Schools 
ef Expression: New York and Boston. 


Apply for Illustrated Catalog. 
F. P. HOBGOOD, Pres. 































CLAREMONT |'2:.c0"fnacen 
COLLEGE |e teoa 


able. The school for 
GIRLS AND YOUNG | Parmcr’s Danehter. 
WOMEN. 


Send for Illustrated 
HICKORY, N. C. 






Catalogue. 
JOSEPH L. MURPHY, 
President. 




















e e A profitable, 

| Veterinarians Are Needed—i.thi' hc: 

| fession which is not crowded. A thorough graded course 

; of three years offered by ° 

| The Kansas City Veterinary Col_ege. 
Write Dr. S. Stewart, Dean 


| 1380 East 15th St. Kansas City, Mo. 





erre Haute, iNARY 


one Sina W ET. 3 Exo ror COLLEGE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG: TERRE HAUTEIND 










ELON COLLEGE Offers Young 


tremely moderate cost, amid most 
delightful surroundings. 
Tuition, Board and Fees for 
ten months’ session from 
$126 to $19m. 
Abundant opportunity 
for Self-Help. 

Six degree courses in 
Arts and Sciences. 
Special Depart- 
ments in Mu- 
sic, Expres- 
sion and 
Fine 



















to those deficient in 
One or more studies, 
_ Seven magnificent build-} 
Ings. All modern improve- 
Ments. $300,000 plant. Nine- 
YY Ps teen Specialists in Faculty. oth 

g , term ae 31d. 

rite for Catalogue and views, 

President W. A. HARPER, 
57 ELON COLLEGE, N C, 
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EDICAL COLLEGE 





oF VIRGINIA 


Medical College of Virginia 
University College of Medicine 


CONSOLIDATED 


1838 . ) 
1913'| Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 


S. C. MITCHELL, LL. 0., President 


New college building, completely equipped and 
modern laboratories. Extensive Dispensary service, 
Hospital facilities furnish 200 clinical beds; individual 
instraction; Experienced Faculty; practical eurrica- 
lum. 76th Session opens September 16, 1913. 

Fos catalogue or information addsess : 


5. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
2126 East Clay St. RICHMOND, VA. 


A LRADING BOARDING SCHOOL 


for 250 Students, @Estaplished 
1884. Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or for Life, 
Health, Character and Schol- 
arship. Wide patronage. 
VERY REASONABLE RATES 
Each Student receives per 
sonal attention. School 
highly endorsed. (Location 
is near Greensboro, M. C.) For 
Beautiful Catalogue, Views, 
ete , address the President. 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. . 
WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Yohatr-tichol? 


Bookkeeping, Banking and Shorthand 
open the avenues to success. tin; 

Graduates placed in Progressive Up- 
Country, Educational center. Investigate. 

CECEIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


‘ Srartcaburg. S. C. Anderson, S. C. 


























Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
to co-operate with you in all progressive 
movements. 















‘it 


made to your measure, in Pio 
latest style, would you be will- 
ing to keep and wear it, show 


ft to your friends and let them see our § 
beautiful samples and dashing new 
styles? 'Y 
Could you use $5.00 a day for a little ® 

spare ag Perhaps I can offer you Way 
asteady job. If you will write me a Fis 
letter or a pos at once and say: 

me your special offer,” 1 will 
gend you samples and styles. to pick 
from and my surprising liberal 


Address : L. E. ASHER, President 
BANNER TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 384 Chicago, Ill. 


*“RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have im, 0a roller chains, sprockets and 
bs pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
eS Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 





rene and many advanced features Ung 
no other wheels. Guaranteed, 


' 4 
‘ 
{ MAFF FACTOR 


Sons . 
Y PRICE direct to 
are less t! vy 
others ask R os wheels Other reliable 
m, os — i up 8 pay | good second- 


"4 5 ETA EAE Weship 

110 DAYS FREE RIALS. te 
proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in 

B without acentin advance. DO NOT B BUYa 

ca bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 

price until you get our big new catalog and 

cial prices eet a marvelous new offer. 


Spee: 
A tal pioes en _ Write it now. 
TIR rake Rear W heels, lamps, 
ay and sundries Aal/ usual prices. 


Rider Agents ev seyyuere ox are Spee | » Rosa selling our bi- 


les, tires and sun we 
EAD CYCLE Co., ‘Dept. P-187 CHICAGO 








F rom Us to You, at Factory Price 


You SAVE nearly asmuchas 
thei nstrument costs. Easy 
Nes Aopen select your own 


terms, 
Cornish PIANOS 
& ORGANS 
are guaranteed for 25 years. 
Famous more than hal fa cen- 
tury for their unexcelledtone 
pCOEG perfect action and 
urability. Sendf or particu- 
lars of our immensely popular 


5 . 
One Year’s Free Trial 
offer, the mostliberal ever 
made: also, handsomely illus- 
trated Catalog, showing many Styles to choose from. Please 
mention this magazine, and write today: a post card will do. 


Cornish Z0. Washington, N. J. 
DAISY FLY KILLER Cotes ar bene Ski 


es. Neat, clean, cr- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts al’ 
season. Made of 
metal, can'tspill ortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 


HAROLD SOMERS, DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn. N. & 


atelalaliatc@ aechcsle 
in House and Barn at even WL 

temperature Winter or Sum- 12 
: nae S. Campbell Av., Ch K/] is 


2d and Madison Streets Oakianey | Cal 














mer at Small Cost. 



















onstant Water Supply 


y maintained without expenso 


RIFE RAM 


omy Operates with three or more 
jlons per minute from a 
stream, artesian well or spring, and 
a head or slanting fall of three or 
more feet. ree Information on request. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2130 Trinity Bldg., New York 


EES fer the FARM 


Need little attention and pay big profits. If you 
are interested in them send for a sample copy 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture. Also a bee supply 
catalog. 

THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 42, Medina, Ohio. 


Books For the » 
Housekeeper 


The housekeeper, as well as the 
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farmer, can obtain much practical 
information from good books on 
household problems. 

The Progressive Farmer will be 
glad at any time to help any of its 
lady readers secure such books as 
they wish, or to furnish a list of 


good books for progressive house- 











THE HOME CIRCLE. 








A FANCY. 





“He is old—so old! And he 


’ ‘He is older now! 


That the leaves of the blown 


pride of her youthful blood, 


HE Rose in the garden slipped her bud, 
And she laughed in the i 


As she thought of the Gardener standing by— 


soon must die!” 


The full Rose waxed in the warm June air, 

And she spread and spread till her heart lay bare; 
And she laughed once more as she heard his tread— 
He will soon be dead!” 


But the breeze of the morning blew, and found 


Rose strewed the ground; 


And the came at noon, that Gardener old, 
And he raked them gently under the mold. 


And I wove the thing to a random rhyme; 
For the Rose is Beauty; the Gardener, Time. 


—Austin Dobson. 








To party is to be conducted 
by the young ladies and gentle- 
menand is to be entirely for the 
pleasure of the grown folks. You 
are glad to do it are you not, boys 
and girls? 

If there are any who are capable 
or have had the advantage of college 
training here is the place and time 
to make it manifest. 

The first step is for one of you 
girls to consult a few of the neigh- 
borhood boys and girls about when 
and where to meet, then call togeth- 
er a number of young folks. You all 
are the executive committee, so 
when you get together you want to 
outline your plans for the party. 
You will want a refreshment com- 
mittee, and a big entertainment com- 
mittee, and one to take charge of the 
children and perhaps one or two 
others—such as invitation commit- 
tee, perhaps. You want to keep in 
mind that whereas the young people’s 
party was planned to keep every one 
busy every minute, the one for the 
older folks must have just enough 
moving and excitement to add occa- 
sional interest and to shift to a new 
group of friends now and then. 

Any suggestions I shall make may 
or may not ‘suit your neighborhood. 
Take what is suitable and after the 
party is over let me know which 
ones gave most pleasure and tell me 
about anything else that was a suc- 
cess, sO we pass it on. 


The Refreshments. 


If the neighborhood and _ there- 
fore the party is fairly small the fol- 
lowing method of serving refresh- 
ments will afford much amusement. 
Place on the table nothing but sugar, 
cream, spoons, flowers, menus, and 
lead pencils. Let the girls who are 
serving tell the ladies or gentlemen 
on whom they are waiting to place 
a small mark on the left of the word 
wanted. Following is the menu, but 
it is not necessary to have all the ar- 
ticles mentioned while some may be 
added by your own nimble wits. The 
marks may be erased and the menus 
used more than once. Menu: 

(1)Unruly members. (2) Where 
mothers’ pin money comes from. 
(3) Related to the calf, black-eyed 
and snoppy. (4) What turns over 
and over. (5) What a boy calls his 
sweetheart. (6) Women of grit. 
(7) What occasioned the fall of 
man. (8) Hidden tears. (9) Sweet- 
est and best. (10) Changeable pol- 





a keepers. 


“HOME WATERWORKS” 








iticians. (11) What people with 
asthma are. (12) April’s offering. 
(13) Boston’s overthrow. 

| Here is the key which is under- 


The problem of home water-works | stood by the waiters. 


is a big one, but one the farmer must 
This book 
Sent postpaid by | Apples. 


solve. Many are doing it. 
would help others. 
The Progressive Farmer for $1. 


(1) Tongue. (2) Chicken. (3) 
Beans. (4) Rolls. (5) Honey. (6) 
Sand wiches.—sand witches. (7) 
(8) Onions, pickles, boiled 


or green. (9) Cake. (10) Turn- 





A PARTY FOR THE GROWN FOLKS. 


How to Organize for It—The Things to Eat and Some of the 
Things You Can Do to Make the Party Enjoyable. 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


overs. (11) Coffee, 
(12) Water. (13) Tea. 

You who form the children’s com- 
mittee must have games, putting the 
head on the duck, finding (green 
paper) four leaved clovers, etc. Al- 
so have the aid of swings, ham- 
mocks, flying Dutchman and every- 
thing else you can. find because 
keeping the children from hanging 
on their mothers’ skirts requires wit, 
wisdom and modern devices. How- 
ever, a day so spent is a day well 
spent. 


(coughy.) 


The Entertainment. 

I would suggest to you of the en- 
tertainment committee that you in- 
vite the women to bring their sewing. 
Where the time of day and the gen- 
eral inquiries for every one’s bene- 
fit have been exhausted a darning 
contest may be held on the porch 
for the women, then an apple paring 
match on the lawn, while the boys 
may be challenging the men to a 
horse shoe throwing match or seeing 
who can plow the straightest 50- 
yard furrow. 

Prizes for the women might be 
a good new recipe which I may sup- 
ply if you have none, and for the 
men a collar button or a nut prepar- 
ed to resemble an animal or anything 
else that is laughter provoking. 

Women or men might then be 
brought together for an archery test. 


‘A pumpkin or some other soft thing 


is suspended against the barn. It is 
surprising how many who have never 
held a bow and arrow can hit the 
pumpkins time and again. This al- 
ways causes great interest. Next a 
woman is given a clothes pin and 
some cloth or paper and asked to 
make a doll of it. The children are 
invited to witness this and grow 
hilariously excited over the doll, 
but may go to her, especially when 
the eyes and mouth are being mark- 
ed in. Corn may be substituted for 
the clothes pins. 

Another amusement is to have a 
row of paper covered bottles on a 
table with numbers on them. Each 
contains onion, vinegar, paint, and 
various familiar smelling articles. 
The person writing*down the great- 
est number of correct guesses gets a 
prize of a jar of some fruit or pick- 
les. 

The following will bring out a 
certain amount of community pride. 
Two minutes are given to write the 
answer to each question. 

(1) For whom was our county 
named? 

(2) Who is chairman of our coun- 
ty council? 

(3) Who is county physician? 

(4) How many men has our coun- 
ty sent to the National Congress? 

(5) How many inhabitants have 
we? 

(6) When was the first settlement 
made here? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


(7) Who were three pioneers of 
the neighborhood? 

(8) What is our largest manufac- 
turing concern? 

(9) Who is the best farmer of the 
county? 

(10) Who has made most money? 

(11) Who pays the biggest tax in 
the county? 

(12) Who has most children? 

(13) Who represents our county 
in the State Legislature? 

The questions will bring out many 
facts of local history as well as stim- 
ulate interest. 

If there is a graphophone any- 
where make use of it. If you can 
get up tab'eaux or simple little plays 
or music rt singing, do so. These 
things notgonly entertain other peo- 
ple but develop you and it may be 
the beginning of a very pleasant 
circle of young people. If one big 
party is not practical and you need 
money for the domestic science 
books or a magic lantern or any- 
thing else, you might entertain a 
few. A lady entertains ten of 
her friends for two hours on an af- 
ternoon or evening. >The hostess 
furnishes simple refreshments, not 
over two things, and each guest 
pays a dime. Each of the guests 
entertain ten others and these still 
others. By the time one hundred 
persons have entertained $100 will 
have been cleared, and everyone will 
have had a good time with little 
trouble to any one person. 

You might act proverbs. One of 
the young men might make repeated 
attempts to drink from a cup, but 
keep dropping it (there’s many a 
slip twixt the cup and the lip.) 
When that is guessed another boy 
might saunter past and pause to 
take some bright brass buttons out 
of his pocket, count them over and 
finally fling them from him in dis- 
gust (all is not gold that glistens.) 
Another rolls a stone around and 
then picks it up, and examines it 
and shakes his head (a rolling stone 
gathers no moss) while the next one 
tosses a bundle of hay around with 
a pitchfork and gazes frequently 
at the sky (make hay while the 
sun shines). As soon as someone 
calls out the correct proverb the ac- 
tor gives place to the next one. The 
familiar characters of childhood, 
such as ‘‘Bo-Peep,” and “Jack of the 
Bean Stalk,’’ may be acted. 





What One Man Did for His 
Community. 


I WANT to tell you of a neighbor- 
hood in which my brother lived 
several years ago. It was known as 
a “‘dark corner,’ some people called 
it “Egypt.” There was no Sunday 
school in several miles, no school 
very near, and many children spent 
their Sabbath days in the creek 
Swamps, fishing, hunting, using to- 
bacco, and doing many kinds of mis- 
chief. 

Things went on this way until my 
brother asked the people to meet 
with him at an old dwelling (not in- 
habited) one Sunday afternoon. 
There was, of course, no church near 
them. So a few came and a Sunday 
school was orgarized, literature 
bought, classes formed, teachers as- 
signed, and it grew in number and 
interest; much good resulted from it. 

I might tell of many who were 
turned into the right way. One way- 
ward boy is now a splendid physi- 
cian; two girls are leading teachers 
of the State. Many have grown to 
be good men and women, who per- 
haps, without some kind aid in their 
youth, would have been different to- 
day. 

They now have a good school, and 
a nice new church 

MRS. B. R. GARRARD, JR. 

Washington, Ga. 





The Women Can Help. 


The farmer must study a way to stop 
buying on a credit. Some of our merchants 
are now selling corn on time for $1.30 per 
bushel, and 95 cents cash. We should put 


a stop to such an unwholesome business,— 
M. L. Heath, Sylacauga, Ala. 
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Saturday, June 28, 1913.] 
HOW TO SPEND YOUR VACATION 


A Little Talk With 
Girl, 


AST week I attended commence- 

ment at my old Alma Mater and 
was simply disgusted with remarks 
made by some country girls now at 
college. 

To my question as to how they 
expected to spend the summer, one 
said: “Oh! I expect to spend the 
summer with my sister in town.’ 
Another said, ‘‘I stay at home long 
enough to get some more clothes 
then I’ll visit my chums until time 
to go to college again.” 

This is the sentiment of all it 


the College 


seems. 
How about your mother, girls? 
Doesn’t she deserve a_ vacation? 


How sad she must feel to hear you 
talk like this. 

Now let me suggest to you how to 
amuse yourself this summer and see 
if you don’t really enjoy it more 
and go back to school with better 
health for your school work. Go 
home, help your mother do the work 
which now takes her all day; per- 
suade her to go with you on a visit 
in the afternoons. She would go 
more often if she had some one to 
go with. Get brother or father to 
teach you how to swim and ride 
horseback other afternoons. Then 
organize a United Farm Women’s 
Club, get your mother to join of 
course, have ice cream suppers, etc. 
Help organize a Girl’s Tomato 
Club. Get up a family reunion. 
Read a good story or some article 
from a woman’s magazine to your 
mother while she sews if she will 
not take time to read for herself. 
Tell her about the good times you 
had at school. She’ll enjoy it as 
much as your college chums. Make 
a chum of her and notice the grave, 
tired expression give way to a pleas- 
ant, smiling one. 

Then, of course, she will have 
more time with your help to give to 
your friends week-end house parties 
and a week’s visit from your friends. 
But always remember to do your 
share and persuade your mother to 
take a week’s visit somewhere while 
you keep house. 

Then do what you can for your 
tenants. Persuade your father that 
their house needs screens as well as 
yours, that they should thave out 
houses and necessary comforts. Do 
what you can for the sick baby. 
Read to the poor mother what your 
Magazines say about babies. She’ll 
be interested. Help her cut the 
children’s clothes; get patterns for 
her; suggest what material and 
give her your magazines when you 
are through with them. Take them 
some ice cream, cake or other good 
things you happen to have and see 
how happy you make them and how 
happy it makes you. They’ll ‘be 
sure to love you and if possible help 
you some day when you are in @ 
rush. | : 

Suppose you can read any Latin 
sentence, render perfectly any mu- 
sical composition, recite or paint so 
well you’ve won a medal—what 
does it amount to if you do not help 
your fellow men when you ¢can, but 
sit with your hands folded won- 
dering “how to amuse yourself’? and 
throw this burden. on _ others, or 
rather the golden opportunity that 
God gave you? 


MRS. JOHN ROBINSON. 





Clothes That Keep You Cool. 


F COURSE, it goes without say- 
ing that there is no heat in the 
garment itself. A cool undershirt is 
one that allows the heat of the body 
to escape. One that is of big mesh 


allows the heat to pass out the 
Spaces, one that is ‘“‘short-cut’’ at 
neck, sleeve or knee allows a flow 


of warmed air, which is replaced by 
cooler air. But we are chiefly con- 
cerned with that which is conducted 
out by the garment itself. 
The difference in wool, 


cotton, 





silk, or linen, is in the fiber and the 
weave. Wool has a curled, twisted, 
elastic fiber, which is not easily spun 
into a compact mass; cotton fiber is 
flat and twisted without much elas- 
ticity; linen is straight and coarse; 
silk straight and fine. Now, the 
warmth is not in the fibre itself, it 
is in the number of tiny air spaces 
between the fibers, because air-dry 
air is not a good conductor. 

Wool having spring does not mat. 
It preserves the air spaces, there- 
fore it is warm. Also wool has the 
remarkable ability to absorb 30% 
or more of its weight of water with- 
out feeling damp; cotton is dis- 
tinctly wet with 5 per cent. Cotton 
mats, that is, the fibres get in con- 
tact, the moisture travels along 
them, escapes into the air and with 
it carries the heat of the body. The 
fibers of linen being straight, it is 
even cooler than cotton. 

Two coats weighing a pound would 
be much warmer than one of the 
same weight, because there would 
be an air space between them. The 
Chinese wear few or many light 
coats and speak of one coat weather, 
five coat weather. ‘ 

Where the clpthes become damp 
with perspiration and then dry; 
the moisture passes out leaving the 
deposit of mineral matters and other 
material from the pores. This sub- 
stance fills the air spaces and as it 
also is not a good conductor of heat 
or moisture, underclothes are warm- 
er the second day then the first, espe- 
cially when there is much perspir- 
ation. 

Therefore, garments should be 
freshly laundered (not necessarily 
ironed); day garments should not 
be worn at night. They should re- 
strict in no place (as does the gar- 
ter,) and should be suited to the 
weather, 

Color has its effect. White re- 
flects heat and light, while dark col- 
ors absorb them. It is a peculiar 
thing that dark colors also radiate 
heat better than light colors which 





means that out of the sun white is 
warmer in winter as well as cooler 
in summer. Many polar animals are 
white and a white polar bear loses 
only three-fourths as much heat as 
one whose coat is grizzly or black. 
We learn from this that white under- 
clothing and bedding are cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter; that 
in the house white is the coolest but 
that out in the field the use of white 
to reflect the light and a thin lining 
of color—green is used on the trop- 
ics—to prevent the chemical action 
of the sun, is most comfortable. 

We know also that at all times a 
closely woven fabric allows ventila- 
tion of the body by preventing the 
air currents, with their heat and 
moisture, to escape. 





MRS. HUTT’S ANSWER TO INQUIRIES. 


Mrs. G.: The leek is grown very common- 
ly by the French, and might be used by us 
with profit. It is grown in light soil and 
when partly grown is banked up and 
bleached. It is boiled with meat or cooked 
in boiling salted water until tender and 
served on buttered toast with well seasoned 
cream sauce over it. Leek and potato soup 
is one of the commonest soups of the French 
and one of the most delicious. It is like 
an onion but more delicate in flavor. 

* * * 


Mrs. P.: The verse to which you refer is 
probably the following: 

“The inner side of every cloud is bright 

and shining. 

Therefore, let’s turn our clouds about, 

Ard wear them inside out, 

To show the lining.” 

The other poems I do not know, 
try to find them for you. 

* * * 


but will 


Mrs. J.: The filter is excellent to use for 
straining the water, but do not forget that 
unless a filter is washed @nd baked or boil- 
ed once or twice a week it is a veritable 
germ breeder. No strainer will strain out 
bacteria for any length of time effectively. 
If you suspect that it is polluted boil it well 
and pour it from one pitcher to the other to 
get it aerated. 

* & & 


“Jennie June’’: I do not know of any cer- 
tain method of protecting oneself from in- 
sects, but I understand that surveyors make 
a solution of one to two ounces of epsom 
salts in a pint of water and wet the ex- 
posed parts of the body with it. They do 
not wipe but let dry on. I am told that no 
insect will touch the skin through a fine 
powder left by the salts. You are quite mis- 


taken about the thousand-legged worm. Its 
mandibles are incapable of piercing the hu- 
man skin. The only danger about it is its 
appearance. It is our friend, for it feeds 
on roaches, bed-bugs, moths and other in- 
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The Best 
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<4 A welcome addition to any party— 
any time—any place. 
Sparkling with life and wholesomeness. 


Delicious 
Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Demand the Genuine— 
Refuse Substitutes. 


At 

Soda 
Fountains 
or Carbonated 
in Bottles. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA, 


Whenever you see an Arrow think of Coca-Cola. 





Bect pests, and should be encouraged if the 
pests are present. 
“= 


Mrs. J. S.: No, ice is not necessarily pure. 
Bacteria have been frozen for months with- 
out being killed. 

I hope everyone is canning her snaps now. 
Do not let the bean form before canning if 
you want them < eee delicate flavor. 

4 a 


Mrs. J.: If you wish to save your hands, 
I suggest that you use the home-made dish- 
washer suggested by Mrs. Webb sometime 
ago. Then get a dish-mop to save putting 
your hands in the water. , Stain your floors 
to save scrubbing and oil the kitchen floor, 
but oil or wax the front rooms, Apply them 
very occasionally and get a cedarine brush 
which has a long handle to keep them free 
from dust. A carpet sweeper saves the dust 
of a broom. Do not scrape the burned pans 
but put a lump of washing soda or some 
lye in the pan with some water and let it 
boil until the burned material is softened, 
then scrape and wash with the dish-mop. 
Do not scrub your sink so much, but drop a 
little kerosene on a clean cloth, rub the 
sink and see how easily it cleans. Make a 
strong solution of washfng soda or lye and 
pour it down the sink to get rid of the 
grease, but be sure you rinse it well out 
with clean water. Get a jar of Hudnuts or 


any other good cream and keep the skin 
softened. 

* * & 
Mrs. R.: You are very right, the school- 


room should be kept clean. There is a high 
degree of danger from a dirty, dusty school- 


room, If the teacher does not manage it, 
do so yourselves. I am inclined to think 
that the teacher is not strong enough to 
have it cleaned, and since you say she is a 
very good teacher, keep her. This is whcre 
your United Parm Women can help in a 
tactful, practical manner. 





Timely Recipes. 


BLACKBERRY DUMPLINGS. 


Sift 2 cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 1: teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons sugar to- 
gether. Put into it 2 tablespoons butter 
and add enough milk to make a soft dough. 
Divide the dough into 12 parts, roll or pat 
into small rounds, place eight to ten black- 
berries on each round and sprinkle with 
sugar. Catch up the edges all around and 
pinch tight so the juice cannot escape. 
Steam half an hour and serve hot with 
strawberry juice ~ . Panees 











EGGS A LA COLUMBUS. 


This is just a fancy way of serving eggs 
—a very pretty one, however. Cut slices of 
lightbread with a round cutter and toast; 
spread them with minced chicken and stand 
in it on end a well-cooked boiled egg from 


which the shell has been removed. Tomato 
sauce is poured on the platter just as it 
goes to the table. Tomato sauce is made 
the same as cream sauce: 2 level table- 


spoons butter, the same of flour, to 1 cup of 
milk, 


=—=—== 


“OUR HEALTH TALK. 














Swat the Old Humbug Once Again 


E NEVER like to miss an oppor- 

tunity to pay our heart-felt re- 
respects to ‘the Great American 
Fraud,’’ the patent medicine faker. 
Consequently we are passing on to 
our readers this conversation with a 
country merchant as recorded in Wil- 
liam Carleton’s new book, ‘New 
Lives for Old’? (Small, Maynard & 
Co., publishers) : 

“You want to know what I make 
more profit on than anything in my 
store?’”’ said the merchant. 

“What?” I asked. 

He pointed to three shelves loaded 
with patent medicine bottles. ‘‘That 
stuff,’ he said. ‘‘There’s 50 per cent 


profit in it and I can’t keep nuff 
of it,” 
“But, good Lord, you wouldn’t 


think that in the country—” 

“They live on it,” he answered; 
‘“‘what it says on the bottles is pretty 
nigh true: ‘Babies cry for it.’ Only 
they oughter add onto that, “And 
parents die for it.’ ” 

He leaned over towards me and 
spoke in my ear. “It ain’t nothin’ 
but dope and whiskey. The village 
is pretty night divided even on which 
they like best. I’ve got a bunch of 
old maids that get drunk reg’lar on 
it and don’t know it. The meanest 
thing I do is to sell it to ’em.” 

“Why don’t you cut it out?’ I sug- 
gested. 

“’*Cause they’d go to the drug store 
and buy it there,” he said. “If this 
was the only place in town where 
they could get it, I’d take an ax han- 
dle and smash: every last bottle.” 





Linoleum or oil cloth should never be 
washed in hot water. A lukewarm suds to 
which a little borax has been added is best. 
If you go over it afterward with’ a mixture 
of half skimmed milk and half water, it 
will preserve the linoleum. Soap, soda and 
ammonta destroy Hnoleum by removing the 
oil from it. 








“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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AYS a correspondent: ‘‘When farming gets to 
where it will pay you will not have to entreat 
men to go at it.”’ That sums it up, to our mind. 
The problem is not to get more men on the farm 
but to get better livings for the men now farming. 
It isn’t a ‘“‘back to land’’ crusade that is: needed, 
but an “out of the land’ campaign of education, 
teaching farmers, first, how to do better work and 
raise bigger crops, and, second, how to get more 
‘out of the crops when they are raised. 





HE idea that farmers’ organizations must de- 

vote themselves to the practical work of pro- 
moting actual co-operation among the farmers is 
steadily gaining ground. Louisiana has just or- 
ganized a State ‘‘Rural Co-operative Association;” 
and it is interesting to note that the Louisiana 
Swine Breeders’ Association is devoting its atten- 
tion to establishing co-operative shipping clubs in 
various sections of the State instead of following 
wholly in the beaten paths marked out for such 
organizations in the past. 





CLEAN minq is as essential to real happiness 

as a clean body. It is interesting and perti- 
nent to find a Southern health bulletin reprinting 
the following text under the heading ‘“‘Sanitation 
of the Mind’’:— 


“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.’’ 





T IS no profit to us to know that malaria ig 
only transmitted to man by a certain kind of 


mosquito, if we make no effort to protect our-’ 


selves from the attacks of this: carrier of disease 
which works only at night. Screens on the doors 
and windows are of little value while we are sgit- 
ting on an unscreened porch offering ourselves as 
victims to this carrier of malaria germs. He 
steals quietly up to his victim in the dark, as 
many another evil-doer does, and if we are wise 
we will screen the porches or not sit on them after 
dark when mosquitoes are present. Better still, 
drain or put oil on their breeding places. 





R. C. L. Gunn, of Bailey, Miss., says in a recent 

letter that in his section one cannot get a 
man to work on the farm for wages and adds: 
“Wages must of necessity be poor so long as we 
must work over a large amount of land for crop. 
Good cultivation helps, but fertility of soil is of 
paramount importance. Tenant farming tends to 
the wasting of fertility.” This is true, every word, 
and we may as well face the fact that either 
share-cropping must go or the South remain poor. 
If the land-owner cannot hire hands, he can at 
least insist that his tenants diversify and rotate 
their crops. Often he will find it necessary to 
make some sacrifice to do this; but it will pay 
him in the course of a few years. The ambitious 
tenant farmer should by all means get a few acres 
of land of his own if he possibly can: but if he 
cannot do that, he can put the matter of rotation 
and soil conservation up to his landlord and sug- 
gest that he would like to go to farming instead 
of merely raising cotton ‘‘on the shares.” 





P IN Ohio the farmers) have just been cele- 

brating the twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. 
Chas. E. Thorne’s directorship of the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station. Mr. Thorne has been a re- 
markably efficient and far-sighted director and 
has made his institution one of the foremost in 
the country and a recognized asset of the State. 
The point to which we wish to call attention is 
that the State of Ohio has appreciated his work 
and kept him at it. No succession of directors 
with different aims and ideas, no matter how able 
each of them might have been, could have done as 
much with the Ohio Station as has Director Thorne, 
with his persistently followed policy. Some of 
our Southern States need to learn this lesson and 


when they get a good man to keep him, even if it 
does cost a little more than they had expected. 
There are altogether too many changes in the 
management and the personnel of our experiment 
stations for the greatest good to be accomplished. 
It is a fine thing, too, that the Ohio farmers appre- 
ciate Mr. Thorne’s work enough to celebrate it 
while he is living. These men who are helping all 
of us solve our problems are not usually valued 
at their full worth. 





GOOD farmer—one of the best in his county, 

and a man of the strictest integrity—trecently 
told the writer a story which may explain to some 
towns-folk why farmers like to do business with 
the big mail-order houses. This man broke his 
grain drill and ordered the broken piece from the 
manufacturer’s agents in a city thirty-five miles 
distant. He enclosed 35 cents to pay for the 
piece, as we recall it, and five cents for postage. 
In a day or two came a letter saying that the price 
of the part ordered had been raised and the pos- 
tage would be more, please send ten cents extra. 
He sent it, of course; but all the time this was 
going on the drill was standing idle, and if he 
had not had another the damage might have 
amounted to many dollars. At another time he 
sent an order to a Chicago firm, several hundred 
miles away, for a needed part of a corn planter. 
The price on this had been raised, too; but the 
piece came at once and the bill for the few extra 
cents in a separate letter. This was a mail-order 
house, remember, dealing on a cash basis and with 
a man of whose financial responsibility it knew 
nothing. The other firm—the farmer’s home firm 
—risked delaying his work for days rather than 
trust him for ten cents. Where is that farmer 
likely to buy his next implements? 


Don’t Sell Off the Cows. 


HE United States Department of Agriculture 
has sent out a press bulletin warning South- 
ern farmers against the selling of their 

cows. Large numbers of cows and young cattle 
have lately been sent from Georgia and other Gulf 
States to the West to be used as canners! or stock- 
ers. These cows have sold at low prices, $15 to 
$23 a head. 

The bulletin says: 








“Some people of the South seem glad that 
these cattle are being shipped out, as the 
number of scrub cattle are being reduced and 
the South will get better cattle as the result. 
They do not look far enough ahead, however, 
or they would see that if the shortage of cat- 
tle is such as to cause buyers to come from 
the far West to buy these scrub cattle for 
breeding purposes, the chances of Southern 
farmers refilling their pastures with good cat- 
tle are indeed small. The best and most prof- 
itable way of getting good catttle throughout 
the South is to breed up the native cattle by 
the use of pure-bred bulls, and by castrating 
all scrub bulls at an early age. 

“The South is especially adapted to raising 
cattle, because of the long grazing season, 
the enormous areas of cheap land, much of 
which is now lying idle, the great variety of 
pasture grasses and legumes which grow lux- 
uriantly on all soils, and because of the mild 
winters. 

“If the Western ranchman can afford to 
pay Southern farmers’ prices for cows, pay the 
high freight rates to the West, stand the 
losses which naturally occur during ship- 
ping thin cattle such long distances, and then 
make money on them, why can not the South- 
ern farmer who already owns the cattle as 
well as the grazing lands, and who needs the 
manure upon the soils, keep this stock on the 
farm and secure the increased profits? He 
can if he will free his cattle of ticks, increase 
the efficiency of his pastures by planting mix- 
tures of lespedeza, bur clover, white clover or 
perhaps melilotus, alsike clover, and redtop 
over his pasture lands; and by raising more 
hays and forage crops for wintering his stock 
and finishing them for market. 

“The farmers of the South are therefore 
urged to discontinue this wholesale shipping 
of their female cattle to other states, to free 
the pastures of the cattle tick, to increase the 
number and quality of their cattle by the use 
of pure-bred beef bulls.”’ 


This advice is well worth heeding, Mr. Farmer. 
That old cow you are offered $18 or $20 for, mav 
seem to you a pretty sorry specimen, but upon her 
progeny and that of cows like her, the future cat- 
tle industry of the South must largely be built. 
Keep her; breed her to a good bull and begin 
raising cattle worth something. If it will pay the 
Western farmer to do it, it will pay you. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


A Final Word About That Hay Crop. 





T {S not yet too late to provide rough forage 
for all animals on the farm next winter. If 
we will not make hay a money crop there is 

still no excuse for failure to produce an abundance 
for home consumption. 

We are at a disadvantage in having no entirely 
satisfactory hay or meadow grass that will remain 
on the land two or three years and give a large 
yield of hay, and alfalfa will not do well in some 
sections of the South without too great expense 
in building the soil to its demands; but we have 
an advantage which well overbalances the cost of 
seeding for each hay crop. This advantage is the 
one of being able to grow two crops the same 
year. Oats and vetch or wheat and vetch follow- 
ed by cowpeas or soy beans is a two-crop combi- 
nation that will produce a large yield of hay at 
a profit, even if each crop must be sowed. Then, 
in the Gulf States, or the Mississippi Valley, the 
Cotton Belt has a combination of oats followed by 
lespedeza, which is not equalled by any single 
cutting hay crop of the North, whence comes 
nearly all the hay we buy. 

With our yields of hay higher per acre than 
those of Iowa or any other State that ghips large 
quantities of hay, it seems an absurdity that we 
pay freight-on Northern hay and pay the grower 
a profit besides. If it cost us: as much to produce 
a ton of hay as it does the Iowa farmer, which it 
does not because of our larger yields, it would 
still be folly to pay the heavy freight charges and 
handling costs, which make Northern hay cost us 
nearly double what the grower receives for it. 
So long as even our towns have to buy hay from 
the North, there will be no better money crop in 
the South than hay. 

Owing to the fact that weeds are abundant in 
the South, due largely to vhiftless farming, and 
our city people have become accustomed to buying 
timothy hay from the North, which is usually 
pretty free of weeds or other objectionable fea- 
tures, there is sometimes some difficulty in finding 
a market for Southern hays, if they must be ship- 
ped from the locality where grown. The only way 
to overcome this difficulty is to produce hay of 
good quality, whatever its kind, place trial orders, 
and establish a market for it on its merits. The 
lespedeza growers of the Gulf States are doing 
this for lespedeza hay and it already has a good 
reputation among hay buyers of that section. 


What the South Needs is the Small 
White Farmer. 


W E ARE glad to find Mr. Bradford Knapp, in 





charge of the Farm Demonstration Work 

in the South, joining us in our warning 
against corporation instead of co-operation farm- 
ing. We know he voiced the views of his lamented 
father when he said in a recent address: 


“There is a tendency today throughout the 
South to think that we can do farming best on 
a bonanza scale, with large capital, large 
tracts of land and fine equipment. Even if it 
can be done profitably, I tell you that it is not 
a good thing for the country. The strength, 
the civilization, the manhood and the woman- 
hood of the South depend largely on the 
small farmer who is devoting all his energies 
to the cultivation of one tract of land for the 
support of himself, his wife and his children. 
What this country needs is the small white 
farmer, living on his own farm and doing the 
greater part of his work himself. If we men 
will only stick together we can do this and do 
it better than they can on the big corporation 
plan.” 


A Thought for the Week. 


iz THOU workest at that which is before thee, 








following right reason seriously, vigorously, 

calmly, without allowing anything else to dis- 
tract thee, but keeping thy divine part pure, as if 
thou shouldst be bound to give it back immedi- 
ately; if thou holdest to this, expecting nothing, 
fearing nothing, but satisfied with thy present ac- 
tivity according to nature, and with heroic truth 
in every word and .sound whieh thou utterest, 
thou wilt live happy. And there is no man who 
is able to prevent this.—-Marcus Aurelius. 
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HOW CO-OPERATION REMADE A 
MINNESOTA NEIGHBORHOOD. 


By CLARENCE POE 














est example of co-operative community effort 

in America, the finest example I know of 
farmers getting together and pulling together as 
one man to build up the neighborhood not only 
in everything affecting their work and business, 
put in everything affecting the social life, the in- 
tellectual and educational development, and even 
the moral standards of the community. Svea is an 
absolutely pure and unadulterated country neigh- 
borhood, ten miles from a railroad station, and 
there is no village at all except the postoffice and 
the office of the farmers’ co-operative enterprises 
and the homes of their managers. Untouched by 
town influences, therefore, these Svea farmers are 
working out their high destiny, and showing the 
whole world what farmers can do, aided only by 
intelligence, “neighborliness, energy, and stick-to- 
it-iveness. In Svea they have established and op- 
erated thus far without one single failure— 


Sis Minnesota, so far as I know, is the fin- 


1. A co-operative creamery. 

2. A co-operative telephone company. 

3. A co-operative grain elevator. 

4, A co-operative stock-shipping associa- 


5. A co-operative store. 
6. A co-operative insurance company. 
7. A co-operative bank (now forming). 
Moreover, they also have as a result of what we 
may term co-operative effort— 
g. A thoroughly equipped high school, 
with agricultural and domestic science teach- 


ing. 

5. A consolidated church with a resident 
pastor. 

10. A school library and a State teaching 
library. 


11. Neighborhood social meetings three 
times a month under church influences. 

12, They have “made their neighborhood 
a treading neighborhood.” Almost every 
farmer takes two to four farm papers and 
other reading matter in proportion. 


In other words, the Svea farmers have become 
“business men’ as surely as commercial men in 
the towns, and are doubling their profits as a re- 
sult, while they are at the same time developing 
a high degree of culture and that satisfying social 
life, without which mere money is valueless, 
while also maintaining moral and spiritual influ- 
ences which town life tends to destroy. 

And the most glorious fact about it all is that 
by adapting the business enterprises to Southern 
conditions, and following the example of Svea 
with regard to social, intellectual and moral in- 
fluences, almost any Southern neighborhood can 
win for itself the increased profits, the added cul- 
ture and the rich social life which the wise farm- 
ers of Svea have shown us how to win. 


Co-operation Insures Quality Products. 


The first co-operative enterprise begun by the 
Svea farmers was the creamery started in 1896. 
Most of the members had been conspicuous in the 
Farmers’ Alliance movement several years before; 
and failing in their effort to better their condition 
by means of legislation, they set out to see what 
they could do by means of self-help. The section 
being well adapted to dairying, and many of the 
farmers being dairymen in a small way, they nat- 
urally took to the creamery idea first—especially 
as the prices paid for butter had been running 
low. Mrs. A. O. Nelson, wife of one of the co-op- 
erative pioneers, at whose home I stopped, says 
her mother years ago sold butter for five cents a 
pound, and Mr. Nelson says his father sold it for 
three cents—and took pay in calico. “But I do 
not blame the merchants,” he explained, fair- 
minded man that he is, in making the statement. 
“Three cents was about all that the butter was 
worth to them, because they had no distribution 
and there was no grading as to quality, but it was 
all dumped into a barrel together and sold as 
grease.”’ 

The co-operative creamery in Svea, and else- 
where in the Northwest, therefore, like the co-op- 
erative creamery in Denmark and Ireland, came 
not only to save farmers the profits previously 
paid to middlemen, but to create new profits: (1) 
by guaranteeing quality—genuine money-compell- 
ing, profit-insuring quality—for the farmers’ pro- 
ducts, and (2) by providing a scientific, business- 
like system of finding profitable markets and of 
Satisfying and even gratifying these markets when 
found. Instead of three or five cents a pound for 
butter, the Svea farmer now gets 30 to 35 cents 
a pound without any further expense for market- 
ing, and shares in whatever profits the creamery 
makes. 





I might algo as well say now as later that this 
creamery, and practically all the other Svea co- 
operative enterprises are conducted on the true 
Rochdale co-operative plan—that is to say, they 
never pay more than legal interest on capital 
stock, and divide profits upon the basis of patron- 
age, paying farmers who are not shareholders 
only one-half the rate paid shareholders. 


Organizing the Co-operative Telephone Company. 


That there is nothing like one success to in- 
spire confidence in attempting another, we all 
know; and it was only natural that after getting 
on so well with the creamery from 1896 to 1900, 
the Svea farmers in the latter year seized an op- 
portunity to take over the local telephone system 
and put it on a co-operative basis—another un- 
dertaking which has proved a thoroughgoing tri- 
umph. To the general public, low rates were 
given and to shareholders still lower rates, with 
the result that probably ninety out of one hun- 
dred of the farm homes in the country have local 
and long-distance connections with both their 
farmer neighbors and their city neighbors, and 
with all the world outside. ‘‘The only man I ever 
knew without a telephone,” said one Svea citizen 
to me, “is a fellow below the hill there, and he 
is no man at all.” 


How the Pastor Helped. 


In establishing the Svea co-operative telephone 
system, as in all similar attempts at co-operation 
there for years, a plumed knight in the ranks of 
progress, a leader whose great influence always 
told mightily for good, was Rev. J. O. Lundberg, 
the pastor of the Swedish Lutheran Church, whose 
memory will always be cherished by the people 
he loved and served. Pastor Lundberg was one 
of those preachers—alas, all too rare—who recog- 
nized the fact that it is the purpose of religion to 
bring God’s radiant kingdom to this old earth as 
well as preach about a future kingdom, and that 
the only practical active way to serve the Lord 
here is to serve His creatures, His substitutes, in 
fact, of whom He has said: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it to the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me.’”? Pastor Lundberg did not interpret with any 
silly literalism for example, the injunction to feed 
the hungry, but he believed that he should en- 
courage the agencies that would keep men from 
want and hunger as well as relieve them after- 
ward, and that hunger, moreover, for a richer so- 
cial, intellectual and community life should be re- 
lieved as surely as hunger for material bread and 
meat. So the co-operative telephone system, for 
instance, which has-brought happiness in and 
driven loneliness out from the lives of scores and 
hundreds of Svean farm women—this system owes 
much to the influence of the Lutheran pastor who 
showed his interest by becoming from the first an 
officer of the company. In fact, there are some 
who say that the whole splendid development of 
the co-operative spirit in Svea had its beginning 
when the farmers, regardless of sectarian differ- 
ences, decided to come together and support one 
strong, powerful church with a resident pastor to 
lead and serve all righteous causes in the com- 
munity instead of weakening religion by splitting 
its forces into half a dozen weak and almost 
worthless divisions. 


How Mr. Lundberg’s Note Settled Itself. 


At any rate, Pastor Lundberg, giving his per- 
sonal aid and the aid of his church to every move- 
ment for bettering the community—socially, edu- 
cationally, intellectually, industrially—became an 
example of what a consecrated and forceful preach- 
er can do; and when the farmers, in 1909, decided 
that they ought to go a step further and establish 
a co-operative store, it is not surprising to learn 
that, tho without ready money, he was one of 
the first to subscribe for $100 in stock, by giving 
a promissory note in payment. The store, of 
course, was operated on the Rochdale plan, paying 
only 6 per cent on stock and dividing all other 
profits on the basis of patronage—that is to say, 
if the company made profits enough, it would pay 
back shareholders $8 for each $100 worth of 
goods they purchased, and non-shareholders $4 
for each $100 purchased by them—and what hap- 
pened to Pastor Lundberg’s promissory note is a 
fine illustration of the store’s success. Ten 
months after the store started tho he hadn’t paid 
in a cent on his share, the management checked 
up accounts with him and found that his divi- 
dends on his trade amounted to enough to pay the 
$100 note, the 6 per cent interest on it, and 
$44.60 besides. A somewhat similar experience 
was that given me by Mr. A. J. Abbott: “I bought 
two shares at $105 each on credit, and in eigh- 
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teen months my dividends had paid for one of 
them, leaving me only one to settle for.” 

Several factors have contributed to the success 
of the Svea Co-operative Store. To begin with, 
the members did not make the primary and fun- 
damental mistake of establishing a new store, 
thereby adding to the already excessively large 
number of middlemen. On the contrary, they (1) 
bought out the existing store at Svea—-even tho 
owner did sell to them a little reluctantly perhaps. 
(2) They employed a thoroughly competent man- 
ager, for the manager’s efficiency is half the bat- 
tle. (3). They paid him a good salary, for the 
co-operators boast that ‘‘We pay higher salaries 
than privately owned stores.” (4). They estab- 
lished a strict and business-like system of audit- 
ing and accounting. (5). They went into the 
plan with characteristic Swedish dogged persis- 


- tence, resolved to stick to it for better or worse, 


for richer or poorer, till death should them part. 
A Fight for Life. 


The supreme test to their loyalty came about 
two years ago when the town merchants of Will- 
mar, the county seat, ten miles from Svea, aided 
and inspired by all the Svea merchants, the co-op- 
erators had bought out, decided it was time to 
break up this high-handed independence the farm- 
ers were showing. 

Not only had these countrymen established a 
co-operative creamery, telephone system, store, 
and stock shipping association, but they had come 
into Willmar and established a farmers’ co-opera- 
tive grain elevator in opposition to the capitalist- 
owned elevators already operating. It was surely 
time to do something, the Willmar merchants de- 
cided—ttime either to make terms with the embat- 
tled farmers or organize, fight, and conquer them; 
and, ill-advised, they decided upon the latter pol- 
icy. Pooling their interests and putting up the 
necessary capital, they rented the old Svea store 
building the co-operators had moved out of, put a 
clever and capable manager and a fine stock of 
goods into it, and set out to “‘put the co-operative 
store out of business.’’ This was planned, in fact, 
as the beginning of the end of the whole co-opera- 
tive movement. ‘‘They wanted to break up our 
store and our creamery and aur elevator and our 
stock shipping association, one and all, “says Mr. 
A. O. Nelson.” ‘‘The only thing they figured on 
leaving us was our preacher.” 

But the Willmar merchants had reckoned with- 
out their hosts. They had flung a red flag in the 
bull’s face, and what the Svea folks did to their 
anti-co-operative store was a plenty. The mana- 
ger was a clever and capable man, as I have said, 
but he not only did not get patronage, but he did 
not get a chance to explain what terms he would 
make on patronage—that is to say, not to any of 
the co-operators. ‘Did he cut prices on you? 
Did he try to break up your co-operative store by 
underselling you?” My friend Mr. Green asked 
Mr. Nelson as we talked. ‘“‘That’s what we don’t 
know,’’ was Mr. Nelson’s reply, ‘‘because we never 
bought anything from him to find out!” 

The women.had up their fighting blood even 
more decidedly than the men. ‘‘The manager was 
a verra nice man and had a mighty sweet wife,” a 
co-operator’s wife explained to me, “and I was 
sorry for his wife, but still we never invited her 
to visit us because we did not want to be under 
obligations to them and we thought the quicker 
they left the better.’’ 


A Bold Stroke and How It Won. 


But the Svea co-operators did not stop with 
their own passive resistance or their wives pas- 
sive ostracism—they resolved to carry the war 
into Africa. “Since these Willmar merchants 
have come down here eutting into many of us be- 
cause of our little store,’ they said, ‘‘we’ll give 
them sémething to worry about.” The Svea co- 
operators met and resolved not only to stick to 
their Svea enterprise, but to establish, if possible, 
a co-operative store in Willmar itself. ‘‘Three 
hundred was voted for organization expenses,”’ as 
one Svea woman said to me, ‘‘and then a good 
many of us shivered, for we didn’t know what 
would happen.” It was indeed a bold stroke, but 
it won. A new $20,000 co-operative store was 
started in Willmar, one of the merchants there 
selling to the farmers and hiring to them as man- 
ager; the opposition store at Svea, a dreary and 
hopeless failure, soon had to close its doors; and 
since then doth Svea and Willmar co-operative en- 
terprises have waxed strong and powerful. The 
Svea store last year after putting 10 per cent. of 
its profits into a reserve fund, paid a 6 per cent. 
dividend on member’s patronage, (that is to say, 
returned stockholders 6 cents for each doilar they 
had traded during the year) and paid half as 
much or around 3 per cent. to non-shareholders, 
while the Willmar store paid 12 per cent. to stock- 
holders and 6 per cent. to non-members. 

And of all the notable things that co-operation 
has wrought in Svea the half has not yet been 
told. But I must wait till next week for the rest 
of my story. C..P. 
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The Sign of a 
ood Dairy Farmer 


DE|AVAL 


Cream Separator 


_ There are more than a million such signs on the best farms 
the country over. They are almost invariably a badge of pros- 
perity and practical progressiveness. They are a most impres- 





sive object lesson to the farmer who hasn’t one. 
sure way to better things in dairying. 


_ Where there’s a De Laval user without a De Laval User’s ]| 
Sign a new enameled sign will be gladly sent him free of all cost. |! 


Where there’s a dairy farmer—big or little—without a De 
Laval Separator the De Laval User’s Sign—that badge of pros- 
perity and progressiveness—will come to him with his separator. 


Why not buy a De Laval Separator now? Try one anyway, 
through the local agent, and satisfy yourself. | 
nothing and may save you much. There never was a better || 
time to make so important and self-paying an investment than | 
right now—and the “sign of a good dairy farmer” goes with it. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


E THE 


They point the 





This will cost you 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 











COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well 


known as to need no comment. 


ler, formerly of the South 


But itis not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is 
equally valuable as a FEED FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


The eminent Dr. Tait But- 


Carolina Experiment Station, a recognized authority on 


animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses and mules: ‘I 


would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. 
rather two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. 


I would 
Corn is a good horse 


feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feeding an 


all-corn ration.” 
fine horses, says: 


Hon. H. C. Hammond, of Augusta, 
“Cottonseed Meal makes the dry ration of the horse go down, and, 


Ga., a distinguished breeder of 


what is more important, go through, so I have come to believe that, aside from its won- 
derful nutritive value, Cottonseed Meal, in the aid it gives to the peristaltic movement 


in the horse, is worth its cost many times over.” 
valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. 
Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ 


Dallas, Texas. 


Let us send you free booklet, full of 
Address, The Bureau of 
ASSOCIATION, 808 Main Street, 





“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” | 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddie Horse Farms 





STALLIONS 


est freight. 








ee 


Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky- 
“aA GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





; PERCHERONS. 





Cloverdale Jack and 
Percheron Farm. 
40 registered and high- 
grade Percheron mares 
from two to five years old; 
a number with colts by 
their side and some splen- 
did Percheron stallions 
and big bone Mammoth 
jacks. Special prices will 
e made for the next thir- 
tydays. H. T. BROWN & 
CO., Lexington, Ky. 


we 

















SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 


Stallions, mares, colts and 
fillies. Some splendid sad- 
dle marés, geldings, planta- 
tion horses and also nice 
drivers, A beautiful lot of 
Shetland ponies. The Cook 
Farms can please you in a 
saddle horse, driver or Shet- 
land pony. Write for catalog 
or visit our farm. 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 


We Sell Percheron Stallions 


Twelve months in the year. 
Just received at our branch quarters twelve 
fresh colts, blacks and grays, three years old. 
Will grow into money as well as earn it. 
Write us if one is needed in your community. 


BAUHARD BROTHERS, 


Box 192, Nashville, Tenn. 

















JERSEYS. 


PADI POPPPOWW PP PW WPPFOm. 


‘OAKWOOD FARM 


‘R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 


A Good Bull For Sale 


Dropped Aug. 25th 1912. His dam is out 
of the Grand Champion cow at the N. C. 
State Fair in 1912. Winner of two gold 
medals and has a record of 654.831 Ibs. 
butter. His sire is Sensational Fern 4th. 
Grand Champion bull at the above Fair. 
Get his pedigree. 


JERSEYS 


TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STATION. “"j 


Registered bulls, heifers and cows. Herd headed 
by Golden Lad of Engleside,94018, Baronetti’s Noble, 
102306, Agathas Eminent Landseer, 105116. Herd 
averages better than 5 per cent. Cows for sale, due 
to freshen in August, Pentember and October. 
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PROF. C. A. WILLSON, Experiment Station, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEr.’ 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 





PROFITABLE BEEF 





CATTLE FEEDING. 





Two of the Serious Drawbacks to Southern Cattle Feeding Are 
Lack of Proper Attention to the Details of Feeding and Market- 


ing of the Cattle—Both of These 


Matters Can Be Corrected. 





By Prof. R. S. Curtis, North Carolina Experiment Station. 


HE average farmer of the 
South can not fail to realize 
the importance of building up 

the soil in a permanent manner. 
While commercial fertilizers are ad- 
vantageous under certain conditions 
the continuous use of these products 
will eventually burn the humus out 
of the soil. The one product uni- 
versally recognized as a permanent 
soil builder is farm manure. In the 
South the feeding of beef cattle 


Returns from investment: 


45 steers, weight 47,920 pounds, at 
WG DOF POGUE Hc. 66.6. oe ee eidewidy $3,354.40 

625 pounds’ pork, made behind 
steers, @ at 8c per pound....... 50.00 
252 tons manure, at $2.50 per ton.. 630.00 
Oe es ae rer reeieee: sk 
Profit, including manure ........... $696.75 
Profit, exclusive of manure ........ 66.75 
EPTONG DCF BUSSE sc cinwinveiessaewes 1.48 


It can be seen from these figures 
that every item of expense has been 
counted in the investment. In fact 





times as much—even more sometimes. 


pork? 


But the question now is: 
two answers to this question. 


these lots--two of them to soy beans 
Spanish peanuts. 
or bigger if you can. 


little corn or meal along if you have it. 
isn't sleeping, but don’t gorge him on 


that and keep him growing. When he 





WILL YOU HAVE TO BUY MEAT NEXT 
SPRING? 


HAT are your prospects along this line, Mr. Farmer? Have you made 
sure of your supply of pork and bacon and lard, or haven't you? 

This is a pretty serious question, and it is a very serious matter that it can 
be asked with the chance that many farmers will have to answer in the nega- 
tive. It has been proved, time and again, that pork can be produced in the 
South for three to five cents a pound, The man who buys it pays two or three 


any wonder that we are not as well-off as the Corn Belt farmers who raise their 


What are you going to do about it? 
You can do nothing at all and buy meat next 
year Or you can get right at work and fence in three orfour lots, including that 
patch of Bermuda or Johnson grass you have been worrying about. Then plant 


Then buy a pig—or two or three pigs. 
Take a “‘little-bittey feller” if you must. 
grass and feed him all the milk you can spare, and the kitchen waste, and a 


patch of soy beans has bloomed—before if the grass gets short—put him on 


the next one; and change him from that to the peanut or potato patch. Finish 
him off as cold weather comes on with some corn in addition to his pasture 
and, if you have fed and cared for him properly, you'll be surprised at how fast 
he has grown and how little he has cost. 


This may sound like a lot of extra work for hot weather; and it is. 
will beat buying bacon and lard another year. Those of our readers who grow 
their own meat and don’t need this advice—and we trust that includes nearly 
all of them—will tell you the same thing. 


Yet Southern farmers buy pork! Is it 


There are 


or cowpeas, one to sweet potatoes or 
Get a forty-pounder 
Put him on the 


Try to keep him eating all the time he 
any one feed. As soon as the earliest 


gets the best of that patch, put him in 


Still it 








should be made a prominent line of 
work, both because cottonseed meal 
can be used for this purpose to 
great advantage in finishing beef 
cattle, and because it furnishes the 
largest amount of fertilizing mate- 
rial of any available concentrated 
feed. The farmers who have taken 
advantage of this situation and 
given proper attention to buying, 
feeding and selling of their cattle 
have invariably been well satisfied 
with the results obtaimed. Most of 
the failures reported are due to ig- 
norance in buying, careless feeding 
and indifferent selling. 


Some Results Obtained on the Exper- 
iment Station Farm. 


The following figures will show 
that it is possible to feed beef cattle 
profitably, clearing the manure, 
making interest on the money invest- 
ed, and under careful management 
a small profit. The steers used in 
this experiment were purchased in 
October, 1912, and placed on feed 
the latter part of the month. The 
items enumerated give the actual 
cost of handling the investment: 


45 steers, weight 40,045 pounds, at 

BO PCF POUNA 4... ccceccscccerevece $2,002.25 
Freight and feed en route......... 65.00 
25 tons cottonseed meal, at $25 per 

SR A May IP er AC ree eIririce ei 625.00 


30 tons cottonseed hulls, at $5 per 


A cnet ne eS iy ee 150.00 
35 tons corn silage, at $3 per ton.. 105.00 
25 tons corn stover, at $7 per ton... 175.00 
10 tons straw for bedding, at $9 per 

Pe ery ree ea Pee ee ae a 90.00 
Interest at 6 per cent on investment 75.00 
Labor : os 50.00 

Total $3,337.25 














the amount charged for straw is in 
excess of what it should cost the 
farmer. In this case it was neces- 
sary to purchase the product and 
for this reason it has been charged 
at actual cost. Allowing five per 


cent. for extra cost necessitated be- 
cause of obtaining experimental 
data, the profit would have been 
$233.61. 


Details of Feeding Steers. 


In feeding steers cottonseed meal 
it is realized that special precaution 
must be taken to avoid the detri- 
mental results often experienced 
from the use of this product. The 
writer has demonstrated very clear- 
ly however, that much larger 
amounts of cottonseed meal may be 
fed when the conditions are right 
than when careless methods of feed- 
ing prevail. The steers in question 
were started on a ration of one 
pound of cottonseed meal per head 
daily on October 2, 1912. The in- 
crease was made very gradually, full 
feed being placed before them at the 
end of about 30 days when each 
steer was réceivingson the average 
7% pounds of cottonseed meal daily. 
During the feeding period which 
lasted 150 days, these steers made 
an average daily gain of approxi- 
mately 11%, pounds. It is with con- 
siderable satisfaction that the writer 
has found that when corn silage is 
fed with, cottonseed meal the gain is 
larger and the finish on the cattle is 
much better than when dry rough- 
age is used entirely. This fact has 
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FARMERS INSPECTING SHORTHORNS AT LESP 
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of 50 farmers of its county for 


A FEW weeks ago a bank in Oxford, Miss., paid the expenses of a party 


Shorthorn Farm. Our Dr. Butler was invited to accompany the par- 
ty, which received a splendid welcome and learned many valuable lessons 
as to the management of a stock farm. The action of the Oxford bank 
was truly progressive, and cannot fail to be of value to the men who made 
the trip and to the county. A visit to a good farm is always worth while. 





a visit to the celebrated Lespedeza 








peen brought out very clearly in the 

last four years of experimental 

work. 

\Vill the Manure Alone Justify the 
Farmer Feeding Beef Steers? 


The opinion is held by many farm- 
ers that it does not pay to feed beef 
cattle for the manure alone. True 
it is that the producers of pure-bred 
cattle and the feeders in the Corn 
Belt would not approve of this prac- 
tice. First, because conditions are 
such that they have been making 
a cash profit on steer feeding, and 
second, because they do not value 
the manure which they eventually 
will be compelled to do. In the 
South, however, the manure is a 
factor to be reckoned with and any 
Western feeder will admit it after 
living in the South one year. The 
writer is willing to agree that it 
would be better to breed cattle on 
on Southern farms, summer feed 
them and thereby make a greater 
cash profit. Eventually this plan 
will likely be followed. At the pres- 
ent time, however, there are a great 
many farmers who do not care to 
maintain cattle the year around, pos- 
sibly because of the nature of the 
farm crops produced, or the fact that 
the farms are not adapted to pasture 
for breeding cattle. In such cases 
it is highly important to run the 
hecessary cottonseed meal for fertil- 
izing the farm through cattle as the 
fertilizing value or its equal can be 
laid down on the farm thereby free 
of cost. If this is not a business 
proposition to the man who would, 
under any circumstances, by 25 
tons of cottonseed meal for di- 
rect application whether cattle are 
fed or not, then the writer is unable 
to explain one of the principal ben- 
efits of livestock production. It is 
admitted that an additional cash 
profit would be desirable, but until 
conditions are made such that this 
can be obtained, steer feeding for 
the manure alone will prove highly 
beneficial to the farms under sound 
business management. 


Results Reported From Practical 


Farmers, 


The beef cattle industry in this 
State has up to daté been coneerned 
with the winter feeding because of 
the absence of proper pasturage 
conditions. While it is realized that 
beef cattle should be fed out on 
grass, very satisfactory results may 
be obtained by the winter feeding 
method. Several prominent feed- 
ers of the State have already report- 
ed the results obtained and in each 
case it is evident that where business 
principles prevail in handling cattle 
no better investment can be made 
for permanently improving the farm. 
One feeder reports that he has fed 
28 head of steers for 115 days and 
has not only paid interest on the in- 
vestment but cleared the manure 


and made a profit of about $150. 
In this case bedding was obtained 
at a cost of about $2 per ton. This 
is an important factor in figuring 
the profit. 


Other feeders have reported like 
results and state that it is only a 
question of using sound judgment 
to make a good average profit on 
beef cattle from year to year. 


The Marketing Problem. 


If the average feeder was asked 
which was the most serious draw- 
back in feeding beef cattle he would 
likely reply that it was the market- 
ing of the finished product. The 
reason for this condition is evident 
to any one who has made a study 
of the kind of cattle purchased by 
the average farmer of this State. 
It is impossible to dispose of what 
is commonly known as ‘“knot-head” 
cattle and as long as feeders continue 
breeding and buying this kind, the 
market problem will always be a 
serious drawback to them. During 
a recent trip made to the leading 
Eastern markets to study market 
conditions it was found that there 
is no prejudice whatever against 
Southern grown cattle if they are 
properly bred and fed. The writer 
can make the statement safely that 
during the first week in April he 
could have marketed for the North 
Carolina farmers ten car-loads of 
good 1,050 to 1,100-ponud butcher 
steers out of every county in the 
State and yet there was fed in the 
State during the season of 1912 and 
-1913 not to exceed 50 car-loads of 
steers suitable for sale on central 
markets. This is a deplorable con- 
dition, yet it is one which can be 
easily remedied when farmers awak- 
en to the need of breeding and buy- 
ing better cattle for feed lot pur- 
poses. 





The high-producing cow is likely 
to be underfed while the poor cow 
is generally overfed. Some people 
think it too much trouble to weigh 
the milk at every milking and make 
a butter-fat test once a month; but 
such people have no business to be 
in the dairy business. 





Choosing a Breed. 


There are certain essentials to profitable 
beef making, and those essentials as they 
apply to the breed would be headed, perhaps, 
by correct type. Other characteristics are 
essential, but probably none more so than 
the characteristic of correct beef type. It 
has been demonstrated by thorough and 
painstaking experiment that steers of the 
dairy type will gain as rapidly and, in some 
instances as cheaply as will steers of the 
strictly beef type, and this has led many 
men to the conclusion that the matter of 


type is not of much importance, but these 
men overlooked the fact that when the 
dressing percentage is made up, it is found 
that steers of the dairy type have fattened 


about the kidneys, and that much of the 
weight they have gained represents only tal- 
low, a cheap by-product, and not sirloin, rib 


roast or round, the more expensive cuts of | 


beef. The packers know which type will 
cut out the most profitable carcass, and 
therefore discriminate very markedly against 
dairy type steers when buying them on foot. 
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Where to Buy Pure-Bred Livestock. 





BERKSHIRES. 
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TAMWORTHS. 
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“A DOLLAR DOWN 
AND THE PIG IS 
YOUR’N.” 


‘aa PIGS 


Sold on 
Installment Plan 


WRITE 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 
DURHAM, N. C. 


























SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED IN THE SOUT 


i 
T AMWORTH Allages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 lb. 
hampion sows and sired 
by fn and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. 
Largest registered - 
south “for ae Send and amnion ne 
nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 

















MULEFOOTS. 
The Virginia Herd Mulefoot Hogs 


If you are going to put your money in 
hogs, buy the best. 

The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier— 
have greater vitality—mature earlier and 
cost less to raise, 

Our offering is the best that can be had. 
Largest herd in the South. All stock reg- 
istered. Pairs no akin. P 

K GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


“POLAND CHINA HOGS” 


Pigs out of large prolific sows b t i 
boars. All pure-bred. s by great massive 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 








SHEEP. 








t 


a ‘ 


Kimball Farm Shropshires 


Our flock is headed by the great Sire David- 
son’s 2508. We have some of the finest 
= and a lambs in the coun- 

_ try, yearlings next spring. 
Also fine lot of Angora goats, this year’s 
, bucks and does. 
Registered Berkshire and Duroc-Jersey 
swine, Jersey cattle and purebred poultry 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. .C 














ABERDEEN ANGUS. 




















Pigs from the best bred stock, used 

Berkshire in the teaching work on the Nor- 

and mal College Farm. Immuned from 

cholera. These pigs will be sold 

D roe Pi at farmer’s prices to the first in- 

ul quirer. Address Verd Peterson, 

Agr., State Normal College Farm, Murfreesboro, Tenn, 

DUROC-JERSEYS. 

Duroc-Jerseys 


A choice lot of registered pigs, 10 to 
12 weeks old, from mature sows. 


Write us before buying your pure-bred pigs. 
Valley View Stock Farm, 
J. W. ETCHISON, Prop. CANA, N. C. 











Duroc-Jersey Swine 


at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This is your chance. 
Write for prices and descriptions, All are 
of the best breeding 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 











Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 





not akin. High quality. 
R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 
MONTROSE FARM °USS.,5 


Home of Gold Bond Again and others of 
his class. Bred_sows and gilts. Spring pigs. 
High quality. Low prices. 

JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 


Red Colonel 25279 
A 1000 POUND PRIZE WINNER 
Pigs for sale from an own daughter, 


W. W. SHAY, Swine & Poultry Farm, Cruso, N. C. 








HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines of the best; Pigs and bred sows ready 


an PIPPI IIII_I_IIIIII nn 

SUNNY HOME FARM 

has, during the past twelve years, made an en- 
viable reputation for producing the best 


ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE 


in the South, and selling at LIVING PRICES. 
The best crop of bull calves ever produced on 
this farm is ready to book for fall delivery. 

e have received three orders recently from 
old customers, who asked us to select the ani- 
mals we thought best for their conditions, and 

e eon them. This looks like our 
eee for square dealing has become fixed, 





on 

We have bulls good enough to head any high- 
class pure-bred herd, or to use on grade cows 
for the production of high-cla-s steers. 

Your orders have our personal attention. We 
are not traders in cattle but breed every animal 
we sell, Write 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, 
R. F. D. 2, Cascade, Virginia. 




















“DODDIE LAND STOCK FARM” 


Home of the Angus 
40 Head—YOUNG BULLS AND HEIFERS—40 Head 
Write your wants, or better still, come 
and see our herd of 50 head breeding 


cows with their great calves and select 
your future herd bull. 


H. T. PARKER & SONS, R1, Tullahoma, Tenn 
ab 




















Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rese Bale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


HEREFORDS. 
LA VERNET HEREFORDS 


. LS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
H erefords Best herd in the South. 














to ship. 

D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
PRA nnn 

Pure-bred pigs of the 

9 richest breeding 

QO | S ready for shipment. 

Pairs and trios no- 

akin. Prices reason- 

@ #e 2 able. OWEN BROS., 
Bedford City. Va. 


TAMWORTHS, 


Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all*«he grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 655 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 


TAMWORTHS 
Pigs, both male and female, for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D: J. Lybrook, Mgr 

















—B. O. Gammon, 





Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS , Eminence, Ky. 
HOLSTEINS. 
PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 


f Fi for Free illustrated Booklets. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 Brattleboro, Vt. 


Feeds and Feeding—By Prof. W. 
A. Henry, is ise standard book on its 
subject. A great big volume crammed 
with valuable facts for the stockman. 
Every breeder or feeder of livestock 
needs it. Wecan supply it at the regu- 











R. F. D, 1, | 





ar price, $2.25, 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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HARELES 


The March of Mechanism 


NCE perfected, a mech- 

anical device inevitably 
overcomes every barrier 
against its use. The inven- 
tion of the reaper swept 
away ten centuries Of the 
scythe. 


Mechanical progress is 
swift and certain. 


Men have milked by hand 
since the dawn of husbandry. 
Yet in four years over 2,000 
Sharples Milkers have been 
installed. This is prophecy of 
the new era in dairy science. 


That such progress should 
be made in so short a time is 
largely due to the universal 
confidence of the dairymen 
in the Sharples product. For 
thirty-two years the name of 
Sharples has stood for correct 
principles and sturdy quality. 


The elimination of the 
drudgery of hand-milking will 
effect a great economy 
of labor in the dairy and on 
the farm. 

Cows are more contented 
when milked by the Sharples. 
The milk flow is greater, and 
teats and udders are kept in 
perfect condition. 

There is a dairy near you 
in which a Sharples Milker 
is working successfully. Let 
us tell you how you can in- 
spect it. 

Illustrated Booklet on Request. 
The Sharples Separator Co. 


West Chester, Pa. 
Branch Offices 


Cileage, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
ortland, Ore. Dallas, Texas 
Wie teee, Can. Toronto, Can. 


Agencies Everywhere 








CASH FOR WOOL 


Spray Woolen Mill, 
The Thread Mili Co.,Props* & 
Spray, N. C. 


We will pay the 
highest market price 
in cash, or give you 
blankets in exchange; 
in either white, gray, tan or fancy plaids. 
Ship your wool, or if preferable, send 
good size sample, and we will tell you what 
your wool is worth in cash or in exchange 
for blankets. Write for free shipping tags. 




















EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 

B P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 

. I. Games and . Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 

and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol- 
r 


der. ’s free 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 bir ds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 
Parcel Post egg boxes Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks. Catalog free. 

WOOLLEY P. FARM, 

Charlotte, N. C. 








Route 4, 





SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs from the Champions now reduced to 
$1.50 per sitting 


Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 


DEAL’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Martin F. Schultes, 








Eges and stock at half price after June 
1st Catalog free. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 
R. I. REDS, Chole “i Breeders $1; $1.50; $2 


r15 from my prize strain 


BOTH COMBS one le e DEATON, Landis, N. C. 
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i Farmers’ Union. 








“ NOTHING TO FIGHT.” 


Mr. Dabbs Points Out One Thing, at 
Least, to Be Done. 


ESTERDAY I heard Capt. J. H. 
Claffey, President of the Or- 
angeburg County, South Carolina, 
Union, give the above short sentence 
as the reason for the decline in in- 
terest in the. Farmers’ Union in his 
County. He stated that when first 
organized, the Union found buyers 
docking all bales of cotton $1 if un- 
der 400 pounds in weight. The Un- 
ion promptly took this up and noti- 
fied the Orangeburg merchants that 
if they wanted any cotton to go to 
their town this must cease—and it 
did. Several such things were cor- 
rected. 

The Union then suggested a Coun- 
ty fair, which was enthusiastically 
received, and the Union flourished 
while the fair was being organized. 
“What effect did the fair have on 
the Union?’ was asked. He re- 
plied: ‘‘Good, as long as we were 
organizing, but when the fair had 
proved to be a splendid success, ten 
Unions died—I explain it this way: 
First, we had grievances to redress 
and the farmers supported the Union 
to adjust them, then interest in the 
fair kept them in line, but when 
there was nothing else to fight for 
they just quit meeting. 

“Nothing to fight!’ How true 
that statement is, every one who has 
tried to work for farmers’ organiza- 
tions can well testify. Why should 
it be so? Why wait until some ar- 
bitrary. rule that is a palpable steal- 
ing of our toil won dollars because 
so flagrant, and is so flaunted in our 
faces that we are knocked down by 
the brazency of it before we organize 
to fight? 

* * * 

A short time back we published in 
these columns a letter from T. H. 
Kimbrough, of Georgia, on the sub- 
ject of standard baling and cotton 
tare. In the issue of June 7th, he 
calls attention to the matter again 
and asks the following question: 


“Will not the Commissioners 
of Agriculture, with the co-op- 
eration of the Governors of Cot- 
ton Belt, arrange for represen- 
tatives? Will not the Farmers’ 
Union have delegates? Will not 
the President of the Association 
of Agricultural Workers and 
Commisioners of Agriculture 
consider the importance of this 
work, and arrange to have our 
interests protected?’’ 


In the daily papers of June 6, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Wil- 
son, of South Carolina gives out the 
resolutions below about standard 
baling. I want to call attention par- 
ticularly to the clause which says: 
“Whereas, this conference includes 


representatives of the cotton ex- 
changes, buyers, exporters, com- 
press associations, cotton ginners, 
railroad and ocean carriers.” 

Do you read anything about the 
growers being represented? No, 


the grower is a negligible quantity. 
He has been so long submitting to 
the “‘rules of the trade’’ that he is 
not asked to a conference like this. 

Read it—read the whole set of 
resolutions and decide, Farmers’ 
Unions, if you ought not to be rep- 
resented at the Washington confer- 
ence, as suggested by Brother Kim- 
brough. 

Read the last section 
unanimously 


where they 
resolved to require ex- 
tra freights of 50 cents and $1 per 
bale respectively, and reflect how 
generous the railroad interests were 
when they “did not vote yea, or 
may.” 

The following 

“Resolved, 


is the resolution: 


That it is the sense of this 


conference that a standard gin box be 24 by 
54 inches. 

“Resolved, That the standard weight of a 
bale of cotton should be approximatgly 500 
pounds. 

“Whereas, the American cotton bale is 
notoriously unsatisfactory, and that there 
results a loss of many millions of dollars 
annually by reason of irregular packages, 
insufficient covering and and careless hand- 
ling; and, 

“Whereas, it is understood that the Con- 
gress of the United States is contemplating 
investigation and possible legislation with 
the object of improving conditions; and, 

“Whereas, this conference includes repre- 
sentatives of the cotton exchanges, buyers, 
exporters, compress associations, cotton 
ginners, railroads and ocean carriers. 

“Be it resolved, That a special committee 
of ten be appointed by the chairman of this 
conference to take the necessary steps to 
place before Congress such data as will as- 
sist in the following improved conditions in 
handling cotton: 

“1. A standard gin box of dimensions of 
24x54 inches. 

“2. A standard weight per bale of ap- 
proximately 500 pounds. 

“3. bale so covered that the cotton’ will 
be thoroughly protected against damage in 
transit when properly handled. 

“4, The marking of the bale so as to in- 
sure identification at its destination, 

“Whereas, the American bale of cotton 
has for generations past been universally 
condemned as the most shameful evidence 
of wasteful and inefficient commercialism, 
because of the utter lack of protection given 
to a very valuable product by unsuitable, 
fillmsy and insufficient covering, and 

“Whereas, the Government experts: have 
figured the loss resulting from the present 
system as high as $50,000,000 per annum, 

“Be it resolved, That this conference of 
ship agents, representing the North and 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports of this coun- 
try, hereby calls upon the cotton carrying 
railroads and all other interests to take 
prompt steps to do their part in co-oper- 
ation with steamship interests to end the 
present shameful methods of handling this, 
the second greatest.crop in the United 
States.” 

“Be it resolved, That if any bale does not 
show the density of 22% pounds per cubic 
foot, if not repressed to the required den- 
sity, shall pay an extra freight of 50 cents 


per bale. 
“Bales of a larger measurement that can- 
not be pressed to a minimum density of 22% 


pounds per cubic foot shipside, shall pay an 
extra freight of $1 per bale; that this pen- 
alty be assessed as soon as possible after 
the bale leaves the gin.” 


** & 

I called Capt. Claffey’s attention 
to these matters, and suggested to 
him that there may be here some- 
thing to fight, not that I do not heart- 
ily approve of the standardization of 
the cotton bale and of its covering 
in the interest of economy, but how. 
I would like to see the farmers who 
grow this great crop take the lead in 
putting it on the market in the best 
possible manner. 

A warehouse bill coming from the 
Farmers’ Union that would bring 
about all these reforms was _ post- 
poned by the South Carolina Legis- 
lature last winter on the ground 
that it was an infringement of the 
farmer’s rights, to bale as he pleases 
—and there was no demand from 
him for a change. E. W. D. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


What the Brethren Are Doing and 


Saying. 

MADE some profit in the canning 

business a few years ago,” said a 
farmer recently, ‘but so much infer- 
ior home-canned goods were finally 
placed on the market by dishonest 
packers in the neighborhood until 
it ruined the sale of canned fruits 
and vegetables from our section and 
I quit canning except for home use.’’ 

He told the packers in the neigh- 
borhood who purposely put up in- 
ferior products, carelessly prepared, 
and then would not permit their 
names to appear on the labels of 
their cans, so that the consumers 
might not know whose product it 
was. Incidents like this go to em- 
phasize the importance of co-opera- 
tive selling associations that work 
under a checking system through 
which the responsibility for putting 
in products that do not come up to 
the standard. may be placed where 
it belongs and the offending mem- 
ber held te account. This makes it 
possible for a selling association to 
establish a deserved reputation for 
quality and even go further and 
guarantee the quality to each con- 
sumer, The individual member must 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


pay the claim made from consumer 
if the package is not up to the stangq- 
ard. And when a selling society gets 
this kind of reputation established, 
its products bring a higher price in 
the markets, and honesty is there- 
by rendered productive of greater 
profits. 


* 8 * 


The Catawba Co-operative Cream- 
ery handles eggs as a side line. The 
eggs are put up in crates which are 
furnished the members. A printed 
guarantee of the freshness of the 
eggs appears upon each carton and qa 
number is stamped upon each mem- 
ber’s package of eggs so that the 
creamery can trace any complaint 
back to the member who packs the 
eggs. Mr. Shuford, President of the 
creamery, says, they have given all 
members positive and definite in- 
structions that if they are determin- 
ed to use bad eggs théy must use 
them at home and put only good 
eggs in the cartons for market. Very 
few men will act dishonestly if they 
think their dishonest methods will 
be discovered or exposed. Neither 
will farmers act dishonestly in sell- 
ing associations after it has been 
clearly. demonstrated to them that 
honesty pays them a premium. In 
the product of eggs the premium is 
about five cents per dozen, when sold 
through a _ responsible’ association 
that builds its reputation upon hon- 
esty as to quality and quantity. 

* * &* 


The resolution adopted at a re- 
cent meeting of the North Carolina 
Board of Agriculture, on recommen- 
dation of Editor Poe, to establish a 
rural marketing department, is a pro- 
gressive step in the right direction 
and it represents another splendid 
achievement of the Farmers’ Union. 
If the Department of Agriculture in 
this State is taken out of politics, as 
it should be, and the men in charge 
are selected or retained on the merit 
system, instead of being dependent 
upon the elements of chance and ac- 
cident which characterize positions 
that are dependent upon the activi- 
ties of partisan politics and that are 
sometimes used more or less as po- 
litical patronage, the efficiency of 
this department may be greatly -in- 
creased. Co-operative marketing is 
a comparatively new idea in this 
country and it will not be easy to 
find men who are capable of intelli- 
gent promotion of the idea of rural 
marketing, for it is a subject that 
has not been studied deeply by our 
people. Very few of our agricul- 
tural colleges maintain a course of 
study that embraces rural economics 
and marketing and as a matter of 
course, the supply of competent men 


to promote practical co-operative 
marketing must be limited. 
*x* * * 
Let us always remember, that no 


help we may receive through State 
or National governmental agencies 
can take the place _of voluntary or- 
ganization and co-operation on our 
part. In fact, marketing bureaus 
maintained by governmental agen- 
cies will be almost worthless unless 
we establish and maintain our own 
co-operative associations, capitalized 
with our own money and backed up 
and supported by our own patronage 
and conducted by efficient business 
managers. If, under the delusion, 
we get the idea that marketing bu- 
reaus will solve our problems for us 
and we relax our efforts to maintain 
our voluntary organizations it would 
be better to leave the bureaus off. 
The object of these new governmen- 
tal agencies is not to take the place 
of organization and _ co-operation 
among farmers but they are prim- 
arily intended to promote and en- 
courage organization and render it 
more efficient. Instead of relaxing 
organized effort we must put forth 
still greater efforts to strengthen up 
the Farmers’ Union if we expect to 
reap benefits from any efforts that 
may be made through a rural mar- 
keting division of the Department 
of Agriculture. G. 
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Expensive Distribution is the Great 
Trouble. 


ARMERS’ Union men have been. 

persistently pointing out the one 
great cause of the ‘high cost of liv- 
ing,” which brings no benefit to the 
producers and at the same time hits 
consumers some hard licks. 

An expensive and wasteful system 
of distribution that imposes a tax 
of 65 per cent. of the value of farm 
products for the simple process of 
transferring the products from pro- 
ducer to consumer presents an eco- 
nomic question which must be 
handled through voluntary co-oper- 
ative agencies, if the errors and 
wastes of the system are ever cor- 
rected. Looking for a relief through 
tariff legislation or any other kind 
of legislation is liable to continue 
to bring disappointment both to 
consumers and producers, and es- 
pecially to the latter. 

Referring to the new tariff bill 
Rural New-Yorker says: 


“From a farmer’s point of view 

the new tariff is based upon 
what we think is a wrong the- 
ory. It is claimed that free 
trade in bread and meat pro- 
ducts and other food will reduce 
the high cost of living by low- 
ering the retail price. This will 
not follow, for the chief cause 
of this high cost lies in the 
waste of distribution and the 
enormous share paid to middle- 
men who. distribute. Free 
trade in farm products will not 
reduce this fearful toll.” 


It is a well-known fact that con- 
sumers in towns and cities do not 
buy perishable food products on a 
basis of the price paid producers. 
Even when vegetables and fruit are 
rotting in the fields and orchards for 
want of a market the price of such 
things are seldom reduced in the re- 
tail markets. It is estimated that 
a hundred thousand carloads of farm 
products rot in the fields in this 
country every year, the most of 
which would be consumed if it were 
not for the prohibitive tolls demand- 
ed by an excessive supply of distrib- 
uting agencies, with their duplica- 
tion of service and other expenses 
that can be eliminated by consolida- 
tion and co-operation. G. 





Tell Us What Your Union is Doing. 


S WE said in last week’s Progres- 

sive Farmer, we have not yet 
made this Union Page what we ex- 
pect it to be. We want to make it 
the livest, widest awake, most effec- 
tive department for organization and 
co-operation in any American farm 
paper. 

To this end, we again invite every 
local, county, and State Farmers’ 
Union to report what it is doing. 
And please don’t confine reports to 
what has been saved by buying fer- 
tilizer and supplies. This is import- 
ant, but we are more anxious to hear 
of successes in the more difficult task 
of actually working together co-oper- 
atively. Tell what any brethren have 
done in co-operative selling and 
warehousing, in co-operative pur- 
chase and use of farm implements 
and farm machinery and breeding 
stock, what has been done to make 
the Union meetings more interesting 
and attractive, co-operative tele- 
phone lines or creameries or canner- 
ies, what has been done for better 
Schools and to make the neighbor- 
hood a reading neighborhood, etc. 

Please send on reports. 





Life is passing and the wise man saves 
himself in every possible way. After all 
we are only human machines and if we 
handle ourselves carelessly the time will 
S00n come when we will find we are loose 
in the joints, rattle, and are unable to do 
our work efficiently. The man who _ uses 
tools that saves himself is the man who 
Will be doing a good day’s work long after 
the thoughtless fellow is out of the running. 
Conservation is the modern idea and the 
man conserves in the wisest possible way 
who works as smoothly and with as little 


wear and tear as possible. Hear me!—The 
Gimlet. 


A NOTE FROM DR. HOPKINS. 


How He Arrived at the Cost of Phos- 
phorus in Ground Rock and Com- 
mercial Fertilizers. 


HAVE read with much interest 

the article on page 7 of your is- 
sue of May 24, entitled, ‘Shall We 
Use Acid ‘Phosphate or Ground 
Rock?” in which you print an ar- 
ticle written by myself and comment 
upon it as follows: 


“There is one statement in 
this article that Professor Hop- 
kins has made before, which 
cannot be allowed to stand un- 
challenged. In comparing the 
cost of phosphorus in ground 
rock, acid phosphate, and mixed 
fertilizers, he says: 

“This material (ground phos- 
phate rock) is a natural fertil- 
izer in which the element phos- 
phorus can be purchased for 
about one-fourth of its cost in 
manufactured acid phosphate, 
and for about one-tenth of its 
cost in the more common and 
more highly manufactured so- 
called ‘‘complete”’ fertilizers.’ ” 


You then give figures showing 
that this statement is correct so far 
as it relates to the relative cost of 
phosphorus in phosphate rock and 
acid phosphate, but you show that at 
2.86 cents per pound for phosphorus 
in ground phosphate rock, and at 
$20 per ton for 8-2-2 fertilizer the 
phosphorus in the complete fertil- 
izer, after allowance is made for the 
value of the nitrogen and potassium, 
will not cost ten times as much as 
in the raw rock phosphate, and you 
seem to assume that I have inten- 
tionally or unintentionally ignored 
the value of the nitrogen and pot- 
assium in the “complete” fertilizer, 
closing your criticism with the fol- 
lowing words: 


“It is impossible to think 
that Dr. Hopkins would wil- 
fully repeat this misrepresen- 
tation, but it is almost as nearly 
impossible to think that he 
does not know that it is a mis- 
representation. As a matter of 
fact, phosphorus costs about 
one-fifth (instead of one-tenth) 
as much in ground rock as in 
mixed fertilizers.” 


The justification which I have for 
the statement that phosphorus can 
be purchased in fine-ground raw 
rock phosphate for one-tenth of 
its cost in the more common and 
more highly manufactured so-called 
“complete” fertilizers is that this 
statement is absolutely and literally 
the truth without any misrepresen- 
tation or qualification so far as it 
relates to conditions in the Corn Belt. 

We are purchasing thousands of 
tons of fine-ground phosphate rock 
for use on Illinois soils, and we are 
buying it at a delivered price of 2% 
to 3 cents per pound for the element 
phosphorus, but instead of getting 
8-2-2 fertilizers for $20 per ton 
they are selling here at about $28 
per ton, usually of course to farm- 
ers who are not well informed in 
regard to the fundamental princi- 
ples and the best practices to be 
followed in systems of permanent 
agriculture. And after deducting 15 
cents a pound for ammonia (18 
cents for nitrogen) and 5 cents for 
potash from $28, we still have ten 
times the cost of 160 pounds of 
“phosphoric acid’ in  fine-ground 
raw rock phosphate. 

I also call your attention to the 
quotations on page 6 of circular 165 
of the Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, showing that the pub- 
lications of the National Fertilizer 
Association report the cost of ‘‘com- 
plete” fertilizers at $28 per ton in 
Ohio. I assume that our circular 
165 either had not been sent to you 
or that you had not taken time to 
read it; otherwise you would have 
noted that $28 is about the cost of 
“complete” fertilizers in the Corn 
Belt, if we may judge from the pub- 


lications of the National Fertilizer 
Association, as well as from our 
knowledge of the prices now paid by 
farmers in Illinois. 

I have no desire or need to prac- 
tice any sort of misrepresentation. 
Potash used on the common Illinois 
Corn Belt prairie soil for 11 years 
with a good rotation of crops ‘has 
paid back only 3 per cent of its cost, 
while phosphorus has paid 300 per 
cent. on the investment; and com- 
mercial nitrogen has never paid its 
cost in any of our long-continued 
field investigations with rational 
systems of farming; but I have fre- 
quently pointed out that not only 
phosphorus but also commercial ni- 
trogen and potassium may all be 
used with profit for the production 
of cotton on the worn soils of the 
South; and on such soils in the ab- 
sence of plenty of decaying organic 
matter I regularly advise the use of 
acid phosphate in preference to raw 
rock phosphate. 

CYRIL G. HOPKINS. 

University of Illinois. 


Editorial Comment.—The article 
published and criticised in our issue 
of May 24, was sent to a paper pub- 
lished and circulated largely in the 
South, and we therefore, had a right 
to assume that in said article, Dr. 
Hopkins essayed to give advice for 
Southern farmers. In sending this 
article to a Southern paper he was 
not speaking to Illinois or Ohio 
farmers. Moreover, the Editor 
heard Dr. Hopkins make similar er- 
roneous and misleading statements 
in a public address to Tennessee 
farmers and in that address, in mak- 
ing calculations to prove his claim 
that phosphorus cost. ten times as 
much in mixed fertilizers as in 
ground phosphate rock, he most pos- 
itively did ignore the value of nitro- 
gen and potash in such mixed fer- 
tilizers, and that he misled a num- 
ber of his hearers the writer proved 
by consultation with them immed- 
iately after. 


Anyone will recognize the error of 
comparing the cost of phosphorus in 
ground phosphate rock bought in 
carload lots with its cost in mixed 
fertilizers at single ton prices, yet 
this is evidently what Dr. Hopkins 
tries to do in order to justify ‘his 
previous error. But even this is not 
enough, so he must needs put the 
price of mixed 8-2-2 fertilizer at $28 
a ton, which any farmer in the South 
knows to be an absurdity. The 
price which we assumed, $20 a ton, 
is above, rather than below what 
such fertilizers actually cost the 
farmer if bought in carload lots as 
Dr. Hopkins buys the ground phos- 
phate rock. But even these false 
premises fail to make his state- 
ments pan out, so while putting mix- 
ed fertilizers at a cost of $8 to $10 
a ton above what they actually cost 
in car lots, he has to put the price 
of the nitrogen in them at 18 cents 
a pound, a lower price than it can 
be bought for even in the South, ex- 
cept in favored localities. Our val- 
uation of $20 a ton for 8-2-2 fertil- 
izers and 20 cents a pound for nitro- 
gen in mixed fertilizers is as nearly 
correct as can be stated. 

Dr. Hopkins cannot justify the 
statement that phosphorus. costs 
ten times as much in mixed fertil- 
izers as in ground phosphate rock 
without assuming prices for these 
products which are not borne out by 
actual conditions, and it is a plain 
case that he has allowed his zeal in 
the advocacy of ground phosphate 
rock and his antagonism to mixed 
fertilizers to carry him beyond the 
bounds of scientific accuracy. We 
repeat that a pound of phosphorus 
in mixed fertilizers only costs about 
five times as much as in ground 
phosphate rock, instead of ten times 
as much as erroneously stated by 
Dr. Hopkins, and his own explana- 
tion, in which he assumes false 
prices for nitrogen and mixed fertil- 
izers, is all the evidence needed to 
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That Neighbor 
of Yours? 














We mean the one who does 
not read a farm paper, who is 
content to go along in the old 
ruts, who has no higher ideal 
of farming and farm life than 
the sort he has always been 
used to. 


Don’t you think it would 
pay you—saying nothing of 
the help it would be to him— 
to get him to reading about 
his work, to thinking more 
about its possibilities and op- 
portunities, to doing better 
farming ? 


You know it would. If 
every farmer in your neigh- 
borhood had his farm in good 
shape, made good crops, raised 
good livestock, kept his build- 
ings and grounds always neat 
and attractive, your own farm 
would be worth more, even if 
you farmed just as you do 
now. And, of course, with 
such inspiring surroundings 
you would do better farming. 


To get all your neighbors to 
reading The Progressive 
Farmer will help make them 
better farmers. 


Then let’s do it. See if you 
can’t get them into the fam- 
ily. Try them with our com- 
bination offers, with a yearly 
subscription, with a ten-weeks’ 
subscription. If you can’t 
move them at all, write us and 
tell us about them, and we'll 
plan together to get them to 
reading. 


We'll make it worth your 
while, too; but it would be 
worth while for you, if you 
didn’t get a cent out of it. 


Let us hear from you. 


Subscription 
Department 


—== THE =—_ 
Progressive 





prove our position. 


Farmer 
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Wood’s Seeds. 





| 


Late Seed Potatoes | 


June and early in July is 
the best time for planting for 
the fall crop for winter use. 

Our stocks are specially 
selected Seed Potatoes, put 
in cold storage early in the 
season, so as to keep in first- 
class, vigorous condition. 
Book your orders early, to be sure 
of getting the varieties you desire. 
Write for “‘Wood’s Crop Special” 
giving prices, and timely informa- 
tion about all Seasonable Seeds. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


We are headquarters for 
Cow Peas, German Millet, 
Soja Beans, Crimson Clover 
and all Farm Seeds. 


Write for prices. 

















LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN IRISH POTATOES 


Strictly fall crop. 
Sure stand. Sure maker. 


For seed or particulars, address, 
J. 0. TAYLOR, Gallion, La. 


THE EUREKA 
MULCHER ano SEEDER 


5 arrow, i , weeder and 
bined. Forms dust mulch and conserves 
re. Three sizes, 8,10 and 12ft. Lever with pres- 
sure spring regulates depth of cut. Pulverizes the soil. 








Levels the ground. Teeth are flat and can be 


tocultivatein rows. The driver rides. 
Seeding boxes can be easily attached to sow grass 
seed, alfalfa, oats, etc. Adjusts for seeding various 
quantities. "Teeth cover seed thoroughly, either shal- 
low or deep. Economical in price. 
Prompt shipments from 
branch near you. Send for: 
free catalogue today. 











Store Your Cotton With Us 


Cotton storage for 15,000 bales. Situated in 
amill section spinning over half a million 
bales within a radius of sixty miles. Amply 
bonded; sprinkler system; reinforced con- 
crete construction; lowest rates! Greatest 
economy. Reshipping privileges .from rail- 
roads. Keep your cotton out of the weather 
and in one of the biggest and best markets 
in the world. Can use all grades, high or 
low. Liberal advances can be arranged. 


GREENSBORO WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines 
breaking less than 2 percent. Alsothreshes Wheat an 
Oats. ‘The machine I have been looking for 20 years.’’ 
—Prof W F. Massey. ‘*A machine that will meet every 
demand.,’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion. Nothing like it. Booklet “‘A’’ FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 

















We trust that a great many 
readers are taking pictures 
these days and getting ready 
to send us some extra good 
ones. All sorts of farm pic- 


tures will be welcome—crops, - 


livestock, buildings, poultry, 
pets, babies or anything else 
of general interest. 

It is not worth while, how- 
ever, to send us pictures that 
are not sharp and clear, or pic- 
tures smaller than 3 1-2x3 1-2 
inches. They may be of an- 
other shape, but must be this 
large. 

Remember we pay $1 each 
for all pictures we can use, 
and offer eight special prizes 
of $7 to $2 each. 


Put your name and address 
on the back of the picture, also 
any information you may have 
to give about it. Address them 
to Photograph Contest Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, and 
be sure they reach us before 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 











HOW TO GROW FALL TOMATOES 


Prepare Land Now and Set Out 
Plants, at Once—Have Tomatoes 
Until Frost. 


LMOST every gardener grows 
an early crop of tomatoes. If 
the season happens to be favorable, 
he will have tomatoes from the first 
or middle of June to the first or mid- 
dle of August, depending upon his 
latitude; but if the season be 
very dry, the blossom-end rot gets a 
large percentage of the crop so that 
his family have only a few for table 
use and none to can. However, in 
both cases, he considers his work in 
the tomatoes done by the middle of 
August at the latest. 

This should not be the case. Even 
tho the best of ‘“‘luck”’ is realized in 
growing the summer crop, plants 





ly clay that the percentage of pot- 
ash must be reduced, and that where 


the soil is largely sand, the phos- 
phorus must be reduced. 

Acid phosphate ......... 1,000 tbs. 
Muriate potash ......... 340 Ibs. 
INICEOCS OF. BOON 6's 0.6:4.506-% 360 Ibs. 
Cottonseed meal ........ 300 Ibs. 


It is best to set the plants to the 
field when there is plenty of mois- 
ture in the soil and the weather is 
cloudy. However, if the plants are 
large enough and it is time to set 
them to the field, do not wait for 
rain. If a clay soil is to be worked, 
I had rather have it over-dry than 
too wet for transplanting tomatoes, 
for when the soil is a little dry, 
about a pint of water poured into 
each hole before filling in the soil 
around the plants, will be sufficient, 
usually, to sustain the plant until 
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SCENE ON 
Irish Potatoes Being Dug May 25. 





FARM OF ED. NEUSMITH, 


toes Followed by Corn and Cowpeas. 
100 Bushels Corn and Eight Bushels Peas After Potatoes. 





COTTONPORT, LA. 
Yield, 100 Bushels per Acre. Pota- 
Last Year Mr. Neusmith Made 











should be set to produce a fall crop, 
for fall tomatoes are easily grown 
and will bear heavily until the vines 
are nipped by frost. 

Some gardeners set cuttings from 
the older plants which are about 
through bearing and if the season is 
favorable, these will set roots read- 
ily, and make vigorous vines. But I 
prefer to use plants from _ seeds, 
where they can be secured, as they 
_give the best results. 

In the middle South, say in the 
latitude of Columbia, S. C., the seeds 
for the fall crop should be sown in 
well-prepared beds during the latter 
part of May or early June. The 
plants will be ready to set to field 
from the first to the tenth of July. 

The fall crop of tomatoes may be 
grown as a second crop, following 
such crops as cabbage, early sweet 
corn, onions, early Irish potatoes, 
and depleted strawberry patches; or 
this crop may follow such field crops 
as oats, rye, and wheat. The soil 
for the tomatoes should be well 
broken and prepared just as for set- 
ting the plants in the spring. 

The land should be well fertilized 
so as to develop strong plants for 
heavy fruiting in the fall. Where 
it is the practice to allow horse man- 
ure or cow manure to accumulate 
and pack down in the stalls and 
sheds, there will usually be a suffi- 
cient accumulation of this manure 
from the time the stables are clean- 
ed in the spring to the time for fer- 
tilizing the land for tomatoes, for 
spreading broadcast before the land 
is broken. If commercial fertilizers 
are available, the stable manure may 
be supplemented by an application 
of about 400 pounds per acre of a 
7-2-8 fertilizer. However, if no 
stable manure is obtainable, and 
commercial fertilizers are depended 
upon entirely, about a _ thousand 
pounds per acre of the following 
mixture, applied in the drill and 
thoroughly mixed with the _ soil 
should give good results. Remem- 





September 15. 





| ber that where the soil is large- 


it gets a start in growth. On the 
other hand, if the plants are set 
while the soil is too wet, the soil will 
pack and crust about the plants and 
so prevent them from making an 
early start into growth. 

There is generally a good deal of 
dry weather in September, just when 
the plants are beginning to fruit. If 
some form of irrigation can be given 
at this time, the crops can often be 
doubled. Then, too, if the soil can 
be irrigated, the much dreaded blos- 
som-end rot of the fruit will give no 
trouble, for this is essentially a dry 
weather disease, and if sufficient 
moisture is maintained in the soil, 
there will be no blossom-end rot. 

Varieties that mature their fruit 
Telatively early are preferred for the 
fall crop, for such varieties gener- 
ally ripen the major portion of their 
fruit in a comparatively short per- 
iod. The Spark’s Earliana and 
Chalk’s Early Jewel are very good 
early varieties for fall planting. 
The Spark’s Earliana matures its 
fruit in a shorter time, and there- 
fore can be planted a little later 
than the Chalk’s Early Jewel. 
However, the latter is a little super- 
ior in shape and quality and is a lit- 
tle more productive. The Globe is 
comparatively early and is a very 
attractive tomato of good quality 
and the vines are very prolific. 

In communities where the schools 
co-operate with the girl’s canning 
clubs and maintain school gardens, 
the tomatoes grown as a fall crop, 
afford excellent opportunities for 
demonstration work in canning as 
they ripen from September to the 
middle or latter part of October. 

H. P. STUCKEY. 

Ga. Experiment Station. 





Keep the fallen apples picked up. 
The better of them may be made 
into jelly and the remainder fed to 
the pigs. Every apple picked up and 
and fed to the pigs means one less 
codling moth next season.—H. P. 
Stuckey. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Keep the Potato Land at Work. 


| ee the Irish potatoes are dug 
in June, the land, instead of be. 
ing allowed to grow up in weeds and 
grass, as is the custom on most 
farms, can be made to produce an- 
other crop of vegetables for home 
use and for sale. 

Two years ago, after the potatoes 
were dug, we planted the ground in 
June corn with a hill of peanuts be. 
tween each stalk of corn. The 
ground, which had been made very 
fertile with cow-lot manure and 
waste cottonseed before the potatoes 
were planted, was deeply broken 
when the potatoes were dug. The 
corn and peanuts grew right off and, 
with two plowings and one hoeing, 
made a fine lot-of corn. We enjoyed 
the tender, juicy roasting-ears dur- 
ing August and part of September, 
and made peanuts enough for seed 
to plant the following year. 

Last year the potato ground was 
planted in winter cabbage and Ken- 
tucky Wonder beans. As the beans 
came on about the time the other 
vegetables were scarce, we had num- 
erous calls for them. Had the whole 
patch been planted in beans we could 
have sold them all for a good price. 

MRS. C. H. RUST. 

Pelican, La. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


Eggs Sent by Parcel Post Did 
Not Hatch Well. 


E HAVE received two letters 

in reply to our recent inquiry 
as to the practicability of sending 
eggs for hatching by parcel post. 

Mr. S. M. Best, Knoxville, Tenn., 
writes as follows: 

“Barly in the spring I purchased 
a sitting of eggs from a friend living 
16 miles from Knoxville. I had him 
to send these by parcel post. The 
eggs arrived in first-class condition, 
and were placed under a waiting 
hen. This hen stayed on her nest 
all right, but only two of the eggs 
hatched. On breaking the _ other 
eggs open I found that the chicks 
had begun development and then 
died. 

“A little while later I ordered a 
sitting from another person living 
about 25 miles from here. They 
came by parcel post. I put them in 
an incubator and only three of them 
hatched. Other eggs in the same in- 
cubator hatched fairly well.’ 

Mr. H. N. Seney, Waterloo, Iowa, 
gives his experience as follows: 

“This spring I purchased 100 eggs 
for hatching from the Eureka Poul- 
try Farm, Decatur, Mississippi. 
They arrived in apparently perfect 
condition, only one being broken. I 
put them in my incubator and at the 
first testing time found that the yolk 
in every egg was broken and in some 
even the air cell was ruptured. 

“One experience like this is enough 
to convince me that this manner of 
transportation, for any distance at 
least, is to be avoided.”’ 

















The Department of Agriculture, in 
co-operation with shippers, railroad 
men and commission men, is endeav- 
oring to find out the best methods 
of packing and shipping eggs. The 
loss from breakage is at present so 
great, and the claims for breakage 
against the railroads so numerous 
that railroad men declare the car- 
rying of eggs is unprofitable to 
them. Last year the waste from 
breakage in New York City alone, 
was 11,500,000 dozen. 





Beef scraps are absolutely neces- 
sary for ducks, of all ages, if you 
want good results, either in growth, 
egg production, or fertility. It 
should constitute from one-sixth 
to one-fifth of the feed ration.—F. 
J. R. 





Don’t let eggs accumulate in nests. 
Gather regujarly. Keep in cool place, 
market as often as possible.—F.J.R. 
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Saturday, June 28, 1913.] 


‘BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, ete Each word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 














FARM MACHINERY. 


SOOO PIO D DO SO ae 
; One J. I. Case Steel Threshing Machine, 
for Sale—With_ case, feeder and wind stack- 
er attached. Used only two seasons. For 
particulars write to J. P. Harwood, Pamplin, 
Virginia. 

—Gomplete Sawmill Outfit for Sale—Wire 
cable drive, 30 H.P. boiler and engine on 
wheels, in splendid condition. Also pretty 
35-foot motor boat; new. S&S. H. Robertson, 
Sampson’s Wharf, Va. 

For. Sale—One 60-saw Lumus cotton gin; 
one Texas self-tramp, single-box press; lot 
shafting, belts, pulleys; one 24-inch Mead- 
ows corn mill, and one 12-horse Alimo por- 
table gas engine. All in fine condition, Ad- 
dress T. J. Adams, Gibson, N. C. ‘ 


FEATHER BEDS. 


PLL PLDI LPI 














we POD 

We pay freight and send you a 6-pound 
pair good feather pillows,—as an introduc- 
tion. Just send us ten dollars for a 36- 
pound feather bed, best ticking, clean feath- 
ers and complete order wil be delivered to 

















your depot. , Satisfaction guaranteed. Ref- 
ence, Commercial National Bank. Turner & 
Cornwell, Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. . 

HELP WANTED. 
DAA nnrnrrrnnnnmomms, 

Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. 

“Martin Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, N. C., 
wants toppers and knitters, steady work 


and good wages. Skilled 
from $1.50 to $2 per day. 


employes make 





Wanted—Good, steady, white man, who 
does not drink, between the age of 20 and 
40 years, single or with small family, to 
work and manage Virginia farm, Farm is 
well equipped with out-buildings, machinery 
and implements. Six work horses and two 
negro hands to be worked and managed by 
the party filling this vacancy. A good posi- 
tion to the right person. , Apply at once in 





person or writing, giving references, to J. 
Thomas Bell, Wilburn, Va. 
POSITIONS WANTED. 
ane we POONA 
Wanted—Position as farm overseer for 
1914. Experienced and 44 years old. Ad- 
dress “Experience,” Huntersville,, N. C., 


Route 22. 











LIVESTOCK. 
GLIPPPPOPPLOPIYIMOOOOOOOOOCWOCOOOEOOOWOWOOOMOMOOO wwwx" 
BERKSHIRES. 

Registered Berkshires. M. S. Shivers, 
Eatonton, Ga. ms 
Good Berkshire Pigs Cheap. Fairview 

Farm, Booneville, N. C. 
Berkshire pigs, Jersey heifers, Jersey 
bulls, for sale or will exchange for peas, 


beans or oats. 
South Carolina. 


Berkshires—Pug-head pigs, from register- 
ed stock, cheap. yood individuals and best 
of breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed. TT. L. 
Price, Monroe, N. C. 


Choice Berkshire Pigs 


Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, 








Best breeding, en- 


titled to registration. Short-nose, long, and 
big-boned breed. 2% months old. Price, $6 
each, or $5 each for two or more. W. H. 


Crafton, Drakes Branch, Va. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs for Sale—Sire 
Baron Longfellow 110; Dam, Hickson’s Mod- 
el. Only a few of each sex to sell. Early 
March farrow. There are no better bred 
pigs than these, and they are fine individ- 
uals. Your chance for a fine sire or brood 
sow. Only $10 each, registered, while they 
last. W. H. Hickson, Lynchburg, Va. 

Oakwood Belle 4th—Great breeding Berk- 
shire sow, three years old; 49 pigs in five 
litters, Two boar and five sow pigs, extra 
choice, from last litter of 12, at $10 each; 
eight weeks old. Sire Spottswood Baron 
Longfellow, finest boar ever brought to this 


section. Sows bred to him, sows ready for 
perpen young boars ready for service, 
choice 


© pigs of all ages for sale. 

P. Williamson, Raleigh, N. C. 

‘ Ciistat Ha salad 5 lac eel Sil 

a _CHESTER WHITES. 
O. iF C. Pigs—From Silver’s best regis- 

tered exhibition stock. Ramsey Bros, Crouse, 

North Carolina, 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Write B. 











y Pigs—$6 each, Felton Bros., 





Dur oc-Jerse 
Wilson, N. @, 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs = We E. 
Miller, Hickory, N. C.,; Route 3. , 


Duroc-Jerseys—Boar pigs, farrowed May 


6th, $6, with pedigree. W. E. Lints, Suth- 
‘riand, Va, ° 

, _____‘ MULEFOOT. 

350 Mule-Foot Hogs for Sale—Dinlap, 
Williamsport, Ohio. 

DOGS. = 
Scotch Collie Puppies—Well bred $3.50 
‘ s x 5 

to $5. A. RB. Sheets, Lexington, N. C. ; 


Bloodhound 


Puppies—English. Registered, 
pure-bredsg, y (@ 


N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, N. 
sgt fdigreed Pointer Pups—Bight wecks old. 
» and $8 each. R. L. Padgett, Bostic, N.C. 
Pointer Pups—of pedigreed ‘stOck, $7.50 


-ach, Crescent Hill Farm ores 
North Carolina, » Jackson Springs, 








GOATS. 
Three Angora Goats for Sale—One buck 
and two ewes, $25. <A. B. Deans, Wilson, 


North Carolina, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Four bred Jersey heifers, and five calves. 
Three fresh cows. Three litters Berkshire 
pigs. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Registered Clydesdale Horses—An Inter- 
national winner at head of stud. Berkshire 
hogs, made immune to cholera for life by 
the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
E. M. Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 
LEGHORNS. Sa ae 
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The Warren Poultry Farm—The home of 
more than ten thousand Single Comb White 
Leghorns, acknowledged to be the most 
profitable fowl bred today. Our stock are 
scientifically bred from the best blood lines 
obtainable in this country. We need more 
room for our young stock and offer a big 
reduction on stock and eggs through the 
month of June. We offer hens from our 
breeding pens at $1.50 while they last. Eggs, 
$1 per 15; $5 per 100. The Warren, Poultry 
Farm, Wise, N. C., T. M. Bost, Proprietor. 

ORPINGTONS. 

Buff Orpington Broilers—50 cents; baby 
chicks, 25c. , Eggs, $1 for 15; $3 for 50; $5 
per hundred. Miss Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, 
Virginia, 











RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


February, “March, April-hatched pure-bred 














Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, 7i5c each. 
Miss Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 
EGGS, 
Duck Eggs—Postpaid. Indian Runners, 


13, $1. Luther Edwards, Aulander, N. C. 


Crystal White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs 
for sale. Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, 
North Carolina. 


Eggs—Buff Orpingtons, 
Campines, Runner ducks. Send for catalog. 
A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. 
DUCKS. 


Ducks — Eggs, 
W. F. Kelly, 








Cornish Games, 








5c each; 
Cleveland, 


Indian Runner 
ducks, $1 each. 
North Carolina. 




















Easiest Riding! Insure Longest 
The secret of the remarkable durability of 


these tires lies in the patented wing. It pre- 








would cut, grind, loosen and destroy the base. 

Those are the troubles bought with ordi- 
nary carriage tires. That’s why they are ex- 
pensive and unsatisfactory. That is impos- 
sible with Goodyear Wing Tires. The base 
remains sound. The tire stays on—gives long 


















Safeguard 


Use Goon4vtar Carriage Tires 


Goodyear Wing Tires Save Money and Trouble. a 
Convlace Service. = 
jes about twice == : 
serves the base. The wing extension prevents cease th sone, \ Y) gs 
mud, grit and water from entering, which springy rubber— \ WY == 


Comfort and 
Carriages! 






ves perfect satis- 
action. Insist on 
Goodyear Wing 
Tires— you'll get 
the world’s best. 


Eccentric Cushion Tire 


An improved cushion tire—superior to any 
other. The retaining wire hole below the center 
allows 50 per cent more wearing depth—wears 
that much longer—saves you that in money. 
And it absolutely prevents the tire from coming off 
the rim. The hole being below the center, does not 
crack out. The tire stays firm in channel. High 
grade, resilient rubber assures comfortable riding 
and saves the carriage—assures you perfect satis- 
faction. Our latest carriage tire book sent free 

ives full information. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


\\\\\) Adc" 
Tire 


oR, tric’? Cushi 








I Raise My Own Seed—Porto Rico, Nancy 
Hall, Yellow Provident potato plants. $1.75 
thousand. Special express rates. Jack Green, 
Live Oak, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants for sale at $1.25 per 
thousand. Special prices to dealers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. C. C. Taylor, Maiden, 
North Carolina. 








Seven varieties, hand-picked and reclean- 
ed, sound, 98 per cent germinating, well 
sacked peas, $2, up. Registered Essex sows 
and gilts in farrow; service boars, and pigs. 
Poland China gilts in farrow. Durocs. Reg- 
istered Jersey bull calf. Angora goats. 
Bronze turkeys. Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 





Millions Nancy Hall, Vineless and other 
Potato Plants— For immediate shipment. 
$1.25 per thousand; ten thousand, $10. Oak- 
lin Farm, Salisbury, N. 


Potato Plants—Nancy 
Pumpkin Yams, and Myers’ 











Hall,.. 
Early, 


Triumph, 
$1.25 per 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We donot extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
































~ Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 


and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. CC. 


Exhibition Stock for the Coming Shows— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Dark Cor- 
nish Games, Partridge Rocks, and Runner 
ducks, at reasonable prices. Utility birds 
and eggs. Beverlea Plantation, Darlington, 
South Carolina. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


RRR 











QPOs 


BEANS. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Recleaned, 
new seed, select, cowpeas. Any quantity. 
Buy now and save high prices. Burrus & 
Company, New Bern, N. C. 








About 100 Bushels Recleaned Mammoth 
Yellow soy beans, at $1.50, and 50 bushels 
Brown soy beans, at $1.25, f.o.b. here. Me- 
Claud & Jennette, Lake Landing, N. C. 


Velvet Beans—From grower 
North-grown Florida beans are the best. 
Our supply is limited. $1.95 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Quincy, Fia. Owl Commercial Co., 
Quincy, Fla. 





to grower. 





BERMUDA. _ 

Bermuda Grass — ‘Progressive Farmer’’ 

says plant ‘“‘Bermuda.’’ Booklet free. Sev- 

enty-five pounds roots, $1. Carolina Farms, 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


CABBAGE. 


Fall Cabbage Plants—Flat Dutch. Ready 
now. $1.25 per thousand. By mail, 30c per 
hundred. Farmers Plant Co., Enterprise, 
South Carolina. : 














PEAS. 


~ Mixed Field Peas for Sa 





—Good, sound 





stock. Address, Brown Mercantile Co., 
Chadbourn, N. C. 

PEANUTS, 
“Seed Peanuts — Selected farmers’ stock, 


Jumbo Runners, $6 per 80-pound sack; same 
unassorted, $4; garden size package by par- 





cel post, 25c. Send cash with order. W. R. 
Cowper, Gatesville, N. C. 
POTATOES, 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Plants—At 
75. cents per thousand, Fred M. Preston, 
Pine Castle, Fla. 


Yellow Yam Potato Plants—75c per thou- 


sand. Send me your order. Mrs. Mattie 
Murray, Claremont, N. 
Potato Plants—Any quantity. $1 thou- 


sand. Nancy Hall, Triumph, Red Providence, 


























17 of July; made as fine yield of as fine 
potatoes as I have ever made, or have seen, 
and a better potato is not to be had. It will 
pay every farmer to get some of these for 
late planting. I can truthfully say my 
plants have given full satisfaction. J. B 
Barringer, Newton, N. C 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 








Cannas, Dahlias, Caladium, and everything 
else for the flower garden. Ask for catalog. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





Nancy Hall and six other varieties potato 
plants, $1.50 per thousand. Tomato, pepper, 
cabbage and celery plants. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Tomato, Pepper, Eggplant, Lettuce, Cauli- 
flower, Cabbage and Sweet Potato Plants. 
Ask for price list. Geo. M.+*Todd, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Cowpeas—Glad to hear with an order for 
Rice or Lady Finger, Mixed, Clay or Un- 
known, Red Crowder and White Brown-Eye 
peas. The Seed Store, A. S. Huske, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciatists in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 




















rw 


Short- 





Scholarships sold on Credit—To ambitious, 
promising applicants. Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, banking. Railroad fare paid from home, 





Positions guaranteed, $600-$900. Piedmont 

Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRR 


Immersion Teachings Refuted—16 cents. 

Baptism Publishers, Batesburg, S. C. 
Poultry Feed and Supplies—Catalog free. 

Carolina Poultry Supply Co., Landis, N. C. 


Water and Light Systems for the Country 
Home—Complete bath and kitchen outfits. 
No lead pipe used on job. J. H. Patteson, 
Ashland, Va. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Blidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. - 


~ Sell” Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, “shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 


Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 

Printing That Pleases — Every farmer 
should use good printed stationery. Post- 
card brings samples of the kind you need. 
Prices cheap, and delivered by parcel post. 
The Sun, Job Dept., Hartwell, Ga. 

For Sale—One Kewanee System of water 
supply, for deep well, with thousand-gallon 
pressure tank, operated by electric motor. 


Only in use short time and in splendid con- 





Porto Rico. F. M. Morris, Ona, Fla. 

Nancy Hall and Southern Queen Potato 
Slips—$1.25 per thousand. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Turfflin Farms, Salisbury, N. C. 

Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—Per 
bushel (60 pounds), May delivery, $1.60; 
June, $1.75; July, $1.90. W. P. Harris, Ow- 
ings, S. C. 


dition. Price, $300. J. M. Merritt, Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. 





r unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest care P go “yinen oe “a. a to is honesty and busi r ibility. 
winners in the South. First prize winners, * = — * = ; 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, Immediate Shipment o ancy all, an 
Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price | Porto Rico sweet potato plants, at 75c per Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
list free. Stock and Eggs. Jefferson Farm, | thousand; $1 delivered. Entire satisfaction Aah! 
Albany, Georgia, a Pp. M. Shanibarger, Pine Castle, Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
PIGEONS. ee ville, N. C. 
Raise Squabs—Extra Plymouth Rock Ho- ak stusaniie Ga Gee ee -— Several Pieces of Pine Timber for Sale— 
mer pigeons, at very low prices. Write for gressive Farmer special offer. Postal will D. Clark, Lynchburg, S. C. 
information. Box 54, Statesville, N. C. bring it. Address U. S. Camphor Co., Earle- For Sale—Forty-acre farm, three miles 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS. ton, Fla. out macadam_ road. Address, Wildwood, 
a = RRA Ny A gan — | Greensboro, N.C. 
White Wyandotte* and White Leghorn 2,200 Good, Healthy Catawba Yam 
hens, $1 each. Mrs. J. O. Deal, Granite | Plants for $1.50. Yield best and save best, 2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
Falls, N. C. any sweet potato raised. Plant late as July | River near Charleston. 250 acres open land, 
ae fe — }15. Cash with order. Earl Yoder, Hickory, | balance pasture and wooded land.. Deer 
White Orpingtons, Black Minorcas—Re- | North Carolina. fish, game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 
duced prices—Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Bur- i 
lington, N. C. Potato Slips—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Farm Lands My Specialty—Do you want 
bee 2 Norton Yam, Providence, Triumph, Sugar] to buy? Tell me your wants. Have you 
Choice Breeders for, Sale—Also young |yam and Dooly Yam, $1 thousand; prepaid | something for sale, especially in Wake or 
stock. White Rocks and White Leghorns. anywhere, $1.25 thousand, Magnolia Poul- | adjoining counties? Describe it. R. E 
Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashboro, N.C. | try Yards, Homeland, Ga. Prince, Raleigh, N. 
Pg eI a CUCL OL One Dollar a Thousand for the Famous For Rent—North Carolina Fruit, Cotton 
chicks. White, Black, Buff Orpingtons. | john 8B. Barringer Pride potato plants, | and Corn Farm, to experienced orchardist 
Tose Comb Reds. J. C. Hedrick, Stony | pianted my entire crop last year, 12 and] and farmer. P. A. Agelasto, Norfolk, Va., 


owner. No place for man that drinks, Pos- 
session in time to put in fall crops. 


You've Heard of High Point, North Caro- 
lina—The most thriving city of the South; 
12,000 people. If you want real estate—city 
or county—in or about High Point, let me 
hear from you. I'll show you some valuable 
bargains. D. E. Hammer, High Point, N, C. 


Timber Lands, and Cut- 
Over Lands—We have the farm you want. 
Write us today; tell us your wants. Some 
extra fine bargains to offer you now in col- 
onization lands, timber, and improved 
farms. Don’t delay. MBerryhil! Realty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


For Exchange—Colonial Virginia Planta- 
tion—775 acres fertile land, 3 miles station, 
10 miles South Boston, Virginia, splendid 
brick mansion, 12 rooms; usual out-buildings. 
Price, $32,000. Mortgage, $12.000. Will ex- 
change equity for unencumbered farm. Ven- 
able & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 











Southern Farms, 











Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 


Fine Farm for Sale—1,155 acres; 300 clear- 
ed, balance in second growth hardwood, and 
covered with a natural grass resembling 
bluegrass which grows from 12 to 24 inches 
high. Large: herds of cattle can be raised 
without any attention. Cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts and all varieties of clovers and grasses 
can be raised on this farm as well as any in 
the State. There are eight good tenant 
houses, but no large dwelling. The soil is 
medium stiff loam with clay subsoil. Situ- 
dated five miles from Branchville. R, F. D. 
and telephone line by the farm. I will di- 
vide this place into two farms and sell each 
part separately. For prices and terms ad- 
dress, J. Dudley Woodard, Branchville, Va. 





HIGH-CLASS 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


of finest breeding—20 to select from—all ages. Pairs 


furnished. Two to four-months-old pigs $8 to $15 
each. Two choice Jersey bulls of Flying Fox strain 
—12 and 20-months-old—will sell for $30 and $50 re- 
spectiveiy. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


w €E. DANIEL, Biue Mountain, Miss. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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YOU CAN’T SELL FRUIT JUST BECAUSE IT IS SOUTHERN. 





It Must Be Sprayed, Packed, and Handled So as to Make It the 
Equal in Quality and Appearance of Western Fruit—The Sec- 
ond Big Lesson Learned by Mr.Fooshe. 


By J. Frank Fooshe, Raleigh, N,. C. 


T VERY frequently happens that 
the dealer is better versed as to 
the methods of cultivation and 

preparation for market that should 
be pursued than the grower himself. 
When one has been on the markets 
and seen for himself, the philosophy 
of this situation is made all the more 
clear and its bearing upon the grow- 
er’s part is doubly impressed. 

The explanation of this is dead 
easy. The wholesale commission 
merchant is brought daily in touch 
with the retail dealer, who has seen 
fruit handled on other markets as 
well as the one in which he is doing 
business, and who through his own 
experience and the comments of buy- 
ers at his stand has had impressed 
upon him in a practical way the im- 
portance of the carrying out of the 
best methods on the part of the 
growers. But this is not the only 
way in which your wholesale man 
has been brought into touch with 
these practical problems, for in a 
majority of instances he himself has 
been to the orchards or the farms in 
various sections of the country in or- 
der to make a purchase on @ more 
satisfactory basis and to study con- 
ditions first-hand. With true busi- 
ness wisdom he has not failed to ap- 
propriate the lessons learned or to 
attach importance to those methods 
that count for the most in securing 
the desired end. 


Southern Product Must be in Quality 
Equal to Western Product. 

After he has gone to some of the 
great orchards of the North -and 
West, where commercial orcharding 
has long been in vogue and is pur- 
sued on the most modern principles 
of business in every particular, he 
naturally and most readily insists 
that the growers of neighboring 
States must apply these same prin- 
eiples in order for them to expect to 
compete with the producers of an- 
other section. 

As an illustration of the truthful- 
ness of the above conclusions, I was 
greatly impressed with the fact that 
the large number of dealers ap- 
proached were quite willing and 
ready to discuss the problems of the 
orchard from a practical standpoint. 
Indeed, in instances not a few there 
existed a deep-seated prejudice 
against any apples from North Caro- 
lina, on the ground that the people 
of this section had not yet learned 
to apply the up-to-date methods in 
the handling of their fruit at every 
stage, and most especially were not 
sprayi as were the growers of the 
North and West. 


“No Spray, No Pay’’—Keep It Up. 


fom 
>» 


This failure to spray was invaria- 
bly emphasized as the greatest de- 
fect on the part of the growers of 
this State, for in some way these 
dealers had become grounded in the 
truth that there is no longer any 
possibility of raising choice or per- 
fect fruit without spraying. So for- 
cibly did they stress this one point 
that any grower would have been 
convinced of the truthfulness of the 
doctrine: ‘“‘No spray, no pay,’—a 
truth that needs to be repeated over 
and over. Here, it may be also stat- 
ed that from the standpoint of the 
dealer, the spraying against the fun- 
gus diseases is of far more import- 
ance than that against the San Jose 
. scale, tho there are a great many 
growers who are still very insistent 
upon the spraying during the dor- 
mant state against this dread disease 
and later get very careless about the 
spraying during the growth of the 
fruit, too frequently neglecting this 
to carry on other work. It was most 
strikingly emphasized repeatedly 
during the past season that by all 
odds the best fruit shipped from the 


orchards hereabouts was that where 
the spraying was kept up throughout 
the whole season. In the instance of 
one of the larger orchards, where the 
last usual spray was neglected, there 
appeared such defects in the fruit 
that it was made very doubtful 
whether the earlier sprayings had 
been of much avail. 


Spraying Helps Secure Business. 


While it is true the dealers were 
prejudiced as above stated, they were 
likewise delighted to learn that these 
impressions, too well founded so far 
as the past was concerned, were no 
longer applicable to this section as a 
whole. These expressions of approv- 
al of improved methods took form 
not only in words, but in the more 
practical placing of orders for trial 
shipments. 

This action on their part is anoth- 
er striking instance of the fact that 
the home people are alive to every 
interest that will contribute to the 
development of the South along any 
line, and that the keeping of money 
here at home as far as possible is 
the keynote to the progress of the 
whole section. The instances in 
which this spirit of co-operative 
helpfulness failed to manifest itself 
were few, and need not be repeated 
here further than to emphasize the 
fact that the apple growers of North 
Carolina can expect no special favor 
because of their nearness to the mar- 
kets of the South. Their only hope 
is through the application of those 
same principles that have brought 
New York or Oregon into such high 
favor as apple States, which forward 
step they are rapidly taking. 

Can’t Sell Southern Fruit Just Be- 
cause It is Southern. 

One of the most pleasing scenes of 
childhood to me was the old covered 
apple wagon of North Carolina, 
which was sure to make its appear- 
ance several times during winter in 
Greenwood County, N. C., along the 
old stage road to Augusta. When 
sighted over the hill a half-mile from 
the country home, it was the occa- 
sion for the children all to go run- 
ning down the road to meet it, if 
the weather permitted. And yet this 
same old apple wagon today is cost- 
ing the apple growers of this section 
untold sums, simply because there 
are still such a large number who 
think of North Carolina apples in 
terms of those handled in this old- 
fashioned way, where there was in- 
variably mixture of grades and va- 
rieties. 

This observation leads to the sug- 
gestion of how these abiding impres- 
sions are to be overcome, for that 
they do exist there is no one who can 
gainsay, especially after a short ex- 
perience in the active markets. True, 
if the growers go about the conduct- 
ing of their orchard problems in ac- 
cordance with the approved meth- 
ods of the present day, they will 
through the improved quality of 
their fruit and the better methods 
of handling it, gradually gain an 
equal footing in the. markets along 
with competitors from other sec- 
tions. But during the time this 
change is becoming generally known, 
they will continue to suffer on ac- 
count of this long-standing handi- 
cap. 





Professor Flint, of Massachusetts, 
one of the best authorities on grasses, 
addressed 128 inquiries to farmers in 
Massachusetts, asking the best time 
to cut. grass for hay. One hundred 
replied when in bloom. This I have 
found the best time to cut grass, as 
it is then more nutritious. Too 
many wait until the seed ripen and 
the stems get hard.—B. B. Lumsden, 
Macon, Ga. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








THE MARKETS. 





RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
June 20. 
Cotton. 

Good middling 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Low grades 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
June 20. 

Flour—per bbl—whelesale prices: 

High grades 

Lower grades 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... 

No. 2 mixed -84@ .90 
Timothy hay, per ton........-$20.50@$23.00 


SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Peport Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditor 
The Cotton Record.) 


Ordinary 

Good ordinary 

Low middling 

Middling 

Good middling 
Total sales—bales 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton.. 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton 


The market has continued firm with prices 
ruling unchanged. Not much business was do- 
ing because of the lack of offerings. The old 
crop situation has grown in strength with cu- 
mulative evidence that the rate of consump- 
tion proceeds without abatement. The Census 
Bureau report gave the American consump- 
tion for May at 510,000 bales, which indicates 
nearly 6,000,000 bales for the year. Not in- 
cluding probable addditions from corrections 
at the end of the year, it appears that the 
American mills will use about 5 per cent 
more than last year, in spite of all the 
claims of a reduction resulting from the tar- 
iff agitation. As there has been no corre- 
sponding talk of reduction on the other 
side, it is reasonable to suppose that Europe 
will show at least an equal increase. On 
that basis the world’s consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton will be 14,800,000 bales. Ameri- 
can mills at the end of May had stock 
enough to last two months, so that they will 
require about 500,000 bales more out of the 
very small remaining supply. Exports are 
running ahead of last year, and very little 
fresh cotton is coming.into sight. 

Accounts from the new crop. have im- 
proved, especially in the eastern section. The 
warm weather which followed after the re- 
cent cold snap has caused rapid growth, and 
the plant is fast catching up. The general 
crop appears to be about two weeks late on 
the average, but is now apparently making 
up for lost time. Very favorable reports are 
received from the western section, particu- 
larly from Texas. The acreage is estimated 
at about 5 per cent increase; the bureau 
acreage report will be out on July 2. 





NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 

Virginia. ) 
June 20. 

Good middling 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Strict low middling 

Tone firm, 


Norfolk, 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 

Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
June 16. 

Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 

Heifers—Best, per cwt 
medium to good 
Common to fair 

Cows—Best, per cwt 
medium to good 
Common to fair 

Oxen, per cwt 

Bulls, per ewt 

Calves—Extra, per cwt 
Medium 

Dairy cows, per head 

Hogs—Best, per cwt ... 
Good 
Sows and stags, 

Sheep—Best, per cwt 
Common to fair oe 8 
Spring lambs 


00000 $7.75 @$8.2 
00@ 7. 
-00@ 6.5 
.00@ 7. 
.50@ 6.5 
4.25@ 5.25 
5.00 @ 
-75@ 
.50@ 
4.00@ 
4.50@ 
8.00 @ 
7.00@ 
5.00 @ 
00@ 
.50@ 
-00@ 
50@ 
.00@ 
6.00@ 


2 AT CID 


00 & C1 =3 00 00 1 ~1 00 


per cwt.... 





Provisions, 


Snowdrift shortening, per case.... 
Compound, tierce basis ... 
Pure lard, tierce basis .... 
Cheese, full cream 


6.25 
8%c 
coe 12%c 
16 ~6¢ 


eee 
ee ee 
er 


Meats. 
sugar-cured 
ribs, 40-45 


Hams, 
Reg. 


+19 
Aref} 


@22 c 
@13%e 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS. 


(Report furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 
Norfolk, Va.) 
No. 1 grade, 
No. 2 grade, 
No. 3 grade, 
Shelling, 
Shelling, 
Spanish 


60 per cent 

50 to 55 per ex 
40 to 45 per cent 
good weight 

light weight 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Report Furnished by BE. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

14. 


There have been no sales 
this week. While we hear 


June 


of loose 
of some 


tobacco 
tobacco 





|FROM FLO 


Thanking you fer your good attention, we 


in the stemming section not having 
planted, we think that practically the whole 
crop in the State has been set out 
favorable circumstances. The shortage 
the planting of dark tobacco in 
may be overcome to some extent 
should have favorable seasons and 
should be a good yield per acre, but 


in 
if we 


even 


there © 


been | 


then we hardly look for an average crop of | 


dark tobacco to be raised in Virginia, 
Trade in all kinds of tobacco is quiet ew. 

ing to lack of offerings and prices remain 

firm for all grades. Any body 

buy specialties would be forced to pa S 

tremely high prices. 7“ 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER. 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 


Hickory, N. C.) 
June 18, 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen 
Store-gathered 


County 
Hens, per pound 
¥oung chickens, per pound 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
June 17. 
Potatoes, 
per barrel; 


No. 
No. 2, $1.12@1.50; No. 1, red 
$1.50@2; No. 2, $1@1.25; old, bulk, $1@2 
Sweets, $1.25@$1.65 per basket. White Tex- 
as onions, per crate, 75c@$3; 
Sive, as 217 cars came 

yellow, 50c@$1; Maryland 
tato onions, per basket, 50@75c. Cabbage, 
50c@$1 per crate for Carolina; white, per 
barrel, 75c@$1.75; red per crate, $2@2.50. 
Asparagus, fancy green, per dozen bunches, 
$1.75@2; white, $1.50@2 Beans, 
bushel basket, 50c@$1; green, 50 @75e, 
Beets, $1@2.50 per 100 bunches. Carrots, 
$1 @2.50 per 100 bunches. Cucumbers, $1@2 
per basket. Corn, $1@1.50 per erate. Egg- 
plant, 75c@$1.50 per box. 
100 pounds, $2@3. Kale, 30@50c per bar- 
rel. Lettuce, $1@2.50 per barrel. Leeks, 
50c@$1 per barrel. Lima beans, 
crate, Okra, $1@2.50 per carrier. 
$1@2 per box. Peas, 
Ket. Parsnips, per 
ishes, 50c@$1 per 
per 100 bunches. 
rel. Shallots, 


during the week; 
and Virginia Po- 


wax, per 


Peppers, 


barrel, 50@T75c. 
barrel. . Rhubarb, 
Spinach, 
50c@$1 per 100 bunches 
Squash, $1@1.50 per box for white. Ruta- 
bagas, 50c@$1 per barrel; white turnips, $f 
@2 per 100 bunches. Tomatoes, fancy, $1.50 
@2 per carrrier. Watercress, $1@1.50 per 
100 bunches. 

Apples, $2.50@5.50 per barrel. Peaches, 
$1.25@3 per earrier. Cherries, 13@18c per 
quart; sour, 60@70c per 8-pound box. Straw- 
berries, 8@1i5e per quart, Blackberries, 4@ 
12c per quart. Raspberries, 7@10c. Huckle- 
berries, 20@25c. Gooseberries, 6@12c. Musk- 
melons, $1.25@2.50 per crate. Watermel- 
ons, $25@50 per 100. 

Creamery butter, 
2415 @25c; factory, 
17 @ 20¢, 


Rad- 
50c@ $1 


@28%c; 


( imitation, 
24c. 


Country eggs, 
Cash wheat, 


red, $1.12, 
Oats, 46%4¢. 


Mess pork, per barrel, 
beef, $19@20. 


28 
22@ 
No. 2 Corn, 69%e. 


$22.25 @22.75. Mess 
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Louisburg Coll 
uisburg College, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
The One Hundred and Eleventh Year 
Begins September 16th, 1913. 
q At moderate cost Girls and Young Ladies 
can secure at Louisburg College pleasant, 
homelike surroundings, Healthful condi- 
tions, Thorough Intellectual training, Lib- 
€ral culture under true Christian influences. 
All the requirements for a well equipped 
life. A new building with all modern equip- 


ments now in process of erection. 

g Preparatory and Collegiate courses with 
Business, Music, Domestic Science, Art, 

Expression, etc. For Catalog write to 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, President, 





¥ 
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q Louisburg, N. C. 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


(FOR YOUNG LADIES.) 

Twenty Teachers and Officers. More than Two 
Hundred Students, Session 1912-18. One Hundred 
and Forty Music Pupils. Thorough work, Home sur- 
roundings, Ideal location. Departments of Piano, 
Violin, Voice, Commercial, Art, Expression, Several 
Industrial Scholarships offered. More than Twenty 
Thousand Dollars spent for improvements iast year. 
Next session begins Tuesday, September 16th, 1913. 
For Catalogue, address WHITWORTH COLLECE 
Brookhaven, Miss. 




















HEIFERS 


ST. LAMBERT BREEDING. 
Sired by a Son of the Great Cow 
LADY LETTY LAMBERT. 
Record: 24 pounds 12 ounces Butter in 7 Days; 
1,081 pounds two ounces Butter in one year. 


A FEW GOOD COWS FOR SALE 


REASONABLE. | 


HARDIE STOCK FARM, 
ALEXANDRIA, ALA. 


© 


1, Southern white, $2@2.50 


Horseradish, per § 











have about sold 


medium 


out 
has 


adver- 
us. 


of peas. Your 
materially assisted 
from Florida to 
THE PEARSON COMPANY. 
Wilmington, N. €., July 14, 1913. 
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We heard 
points, 


of you 








RIDA TO VIRGINIA. | 


| 


Virginia | 


under @ 


Virginia" @ 


wanting te” 


$1@3 per @ 


$1@1.50 per large bas. 


50c@$1 per bar- 3 
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Saturday, June Zo, 1913.) 





Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill. 


A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Calhoura. 


1 d, 1909, by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published 
Copyrigite permission of Reilly-Britton Co, 








CHAPTER XXV. 
Education and Its Perils. 


tT WAS a warm day in early Au- 
I gust and the four children were 
sitting contentedly in the swing. 
They met almost every afternoon 
now, but were generally kept under 
strict surveillance by Miss Minerva. 

“mT won't be long ‘fore we'll all 
nafto go to school,” remarked Fran- 
ces, “and I’ll be mighty sorry; I wish 
ye didn’t ever hafto go to any old 
school.” 

“] wisht we knowed how to read 
and write when we’s born,” said Bil- 
ly. “If I was God I’d make all my 
pabies so’s they is already eddicated 
when they gits born. Reckon if we'd 
pray ev’ry night an’ ask God, he’d 
learn them babies what he’s makin’ 
on now how to read an’ write?” 


“Tt don’ care nothing at all ’bout 
them babies,” put in Jimmy, ‘‘’tain’t 
going to do us no good if all the new 
babies what Doctor Sanford finds can 
read and write; it’d jes’ make ’em 
the sassiest things ever was. ‘Sides, 

“1 got plenty things to ask God for 
*thout fooling long other folks’ brats, 
and I ain’t going to meddle with 
-<God’s business nohow.”’ 

“Did you all hear what Miss Lar- 
rimore, who teaches the little chil- 
dren at school said about us?” ask- 
ed Lina importantly. 

“Naw,’’ they chorused, ‘‘what was 
m 

“She told the. Super’ntendent,”’ 
was. the reply of Lina, pleased with 
herself and with that big word, 
“that she would have to have more 
money next year, for she heard that 
Lina Hamilton, Frances Black, Wil- 
liam Hill, and. Jimmy Garner were 
all coming to school, and she said 
we were the most notorius bad chil- 
dren in town.” 

“She is the spitefullest. woman 
they is,’ Jimmy’s black eyes snap- 
ped; “she *bout the meddlesomest 
teacher in that school.’’ 

“Who telled you ’bout it, Lina?” 
questioned the other little girl. 

“The Super’intendent told his wife 
and you know how some ladies are, 
—they just can’t keep a secret. Now 
it is just like buryin it to tell moth- 
er anything; she never tells anybody 
but father, and grandmother, and 
grandfather, and Uncle Ed, and 
‘Brother Johnson, and she makes 
them promise never to breathe it to 
a living soul. But the Super’ntend- 
ent’s wife is different; 
erything she hears, and now every- 
body knows what that teacher said 
about us.” 

“Everybody says she is the crank- 
iest teacher they is,’’ cried Jimmy, 
“she won’t let you bring nothing to 
school ’cepting your books; you can’t 
even take your slingshot, nor your 
air-gun, nor i 

“Nor your dolls,’’ chimed ip Fran- 
ces, “and she won’t let you bat your 
eye, nor say a word, nor cross your 
legs, nor blow your nose.”’ 

‘What do she think we’s goin’ to 
her old school fer if we can’t have 
fun?” asked Billy. ‘‘Tabernicle sho’ 
had fun when he went to school. He 
put a pin in the teacher’s chair an’ 
she set down on it plumb up to the 
head, an’ he tie the strings together 
what two nigger gals had they hair 
wropped with, an’ he squoze up a 
little boys legs in front of him with 
@ rooster foot tell he squalled out 
loud, an’ he th’owed spitballs, an’ he 
make him some watermelon teeth, 
an’ Le paint a chicken light red an’ 
tuck it to the teacher fer a dodo, an’ 
he put cotton in his pants before he 
got licked, an’ he drawed the teacher 
on a slate. That’s what you go to 
school fer is to have fun, an’ I sho’ 
is goin’ to have fun when I goes, an’ 
I ain’t goin’ to take no bulldozin’ 
offer her, neither.” 


she tells ev-- 


“I bet we can Squelch her,” 
Frances vindictively. 

“Yes. we'll show her a thing or 
two,’’—-for once Jimmy agreed with 
her,—‘‘she "bout the butt-in-est old 
woman they is, and she’s going to 
find out we ’bout the squelchingest 
kids ever she tackle.” 

“Alfred Gage went to school to 
her last year,’ said Frances; ‘and 
he can read and write.” 

*VYes,’”’ joined in Jimmy, “and he 
*bout the proudest boy they is; all 
time got to write his name all over 
everything.” 

“You ’member "bout last Commun- 
ion Sunday,’’ went on the little girl, 
‘“‘when they hand round the little en- 
vellups and telled aH the folks what 
was willing to give five dollars more 
On the pastor’s sal’ry just to write his 
name; so ‘the tooken one of the little 
envellups and wroten ‘Alfred Gage’ 
onto it; so when his papa find out 
*bout it, he say that kid got to work 
and pay that five dollars hi’self, 
*cause he done sign his name to it.’’ 


“And if he ain’t ’bout the sickest 
kid they is,’’ declared Jimmy; I'll 
betcher he won’t get fresh no more 
soon. He telled me the other day 
he ain’t had a drink of soda water 
this summer, ’cause every nickel he 
gets got to go to Mr. Pastor’s sal’ry; 
he says he plumb tired supporting 
Brother Johnson and all his family; 
and, he say, every time he go up 
town he sees Johnny Johnson a-set- 
ing on a stool in Balzer’s drug store 
just a-swigging milk shakes; he 
says he going to knock him off some 
day ’cause it’s his nickels that kid’s 
a spending.” 

There was a short silence, broken 
by Billy, who remarked, apropos of 
nothing: 

“T sho’ is glad I don’t hafter be a 
?oman when I puts on long pants, 
mens is heap mo’ account.” 

“T wouldn’t be a woman for noth- 
ing at all,” Jimmy fully agreed with 
him; ‘‘they have the pokiest time 
they is.”’ 

I’m glad I am going to be a young 
lady when I grow up,” Lina declar- 
ed, “I wouldn’t be a gentleman for 
anything. I’m going to wear pretty 
clothes and be beautiful and be a 
belle like mother was, and have lots 
of lovers kneel at my feet on one 
Knee and play the guitar with the 
other ee 

‘How they goin’ to play the guitar 
with they other knee?’ asked the 
practical Billy. x 

“And sing ‘Call Me Thine Own,’ ” 
she continued, ignoring his interrup- 
tion. “Father got on his knees to 
mother thirty-seven and a half times 
before she’d say, ‘I will.’” 

“Looks like he’d a wore his breech- 
es out,” said Billy. 

“I don’t want to be a lady,” de- 
clared Franees; ‘‘théy can’t ride 
straddle nor climb a tree, and they 
got to squinch up their waists and 
toes. I wish I could kiss my elbow 
right now and turn to a boy.” 


- (To be concluded.) 


cried 





Carbon Bisulfide for Crawfish. 


OMETIME ago I read in your val- 
uable paper a cure for crawfish, 

in which you said put two teaspoon- 
fuls of cafbon bisulfide. 

Under the direction of Dr. A. K. 
Fisher, of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C., I have 
used with great success two drops of 
earbon-bisulfide to each crawfish 
hole. This method gets about 90 per 
cent of the pests, and the other about 
10 per cent. For applying it to the 
holes [I use a locomotive engineer’s 
oiler with a long nozzle. The orifice 
is made small so as to liberate a few 
drops when it is depressed. The op- 
erator passes along the rows, closing 
the holes with his heel as soon as 
they are treated with bisulfide. The 
chemical discharged into the hole 
immediately turns into a vapor, de- 
scends into the water, and rapidly 
kills the crustacean. 

A. T. STOVALL. 

Okolona, Miss. 


Recent Rural Development. 


HE real gains and the most prom- 
inent advancements that have 


been made in the last few years are | 


intangible ones. 
ured in dollars or in bushels. 


They cannot be fig- | 
What | 


are some of these intangible but very | 


real elements of rural progress? 


1. A general recognition of the im- | 
portance of agriculture as a National | 


asset. 


A few years ago agriculture | 


was looked upon as a minor issue. | 
Today, not only business men but the | 
great consuming public are forced to | 
think of agriculture in terms of their | 
own individual welfare, and the lar- | 
ger-minded of them in terms of the | 


National welfare. No longer do we 
have to argue concerning the place 
which agriculture occupies in our 
National economy. 

2. A new appreciation of our rural 
people, their strength and _ their 
weakness, their progress and their 
deficiencies, their needs and their ca- 
pacities. No longer does the city ig- 
nore the country. As a matter of 
self-protection it cannot any longer 
afford to ignore the country. The 
city still has its roots in the country, 
and the type of the rural population 
is a National concern. We have only 
recently come to understand this, or 
at least to admit it. 


3. A growth of interest in rural 


welfare, as well as in the develop- 
ment of agricultural wealth. There 
has been a change of attitude on the 
part of both the farmers and urban 
population. The social spirit is 
abroad in the country as well as in 
the city. And the fundamental hu- 
man interests of the countryman are 
now 


problem. 


recognized fairly generally as | 
constituting the heart of the rural 


about lightning and 
lightning protection. 


“Do my buildings need protection from 
lightning; and does a good rod protect?” 
Then you will want to know’ Why don’t yow 


see lightning rods in big cities?’’ and finally 
What rod shall I buy?” 


Three leaflets free! 


These questions are fully and truthfully an- 
ewered inthe leafiets which we will send you. 
The more you know about lightning and light- 
ning protection the more you will realize that 


Cole Bros. Franklin 
Lightning Rod 


is the one perfect, dependable protection for 
your buildings. In 64 years, 4¢ has never fail- 
ed to protect. Every foot of every CB FR 
rod is guaranteed by the oldest, largest light- 
ning rod manufacturers in America. The 
genuine C B F R rod has the letters stamped 
in the coupling of each rod section, as below. 
Send today for leaflets 

which fully answer your question about light- 
ning and lightning protection. We'll also send 
‘Freaksof Lightning ‘—brimful of interesting 
news items about lightning freaks Writel 


Cole Bros. Lightning Rod Co. 





4 There has been a wonderful ex- | 


pansion 
endeavor. Agricultural colleges are 
filled to overflowing. During the 
past five years hundreds of agricul- 
tural high schools and agricultural 
departments of public high schools 
have been established. Hundreds of 
thousands of country boys and girls 
have been organized into agricultur- 
al clubs of various sorts. During the 
same period practically a new system 
of popular education has been estab- 
lished—the extension service of va- 
rious State agricultural colleges—de- 
signed to carry out to the adult farm- 
ers the best teachings of the colleges. 


5. We have also seen the emer- 
gence of a series of conceptions of 
country life which may be grouped 
under the general term, a larger co- 
operation. The realization that the 
development of the local rural com- 
munity is the key to the country-life 


movement, to be supplemented by a 


large, general, National organization 


of agriculture and country life, has | 


resulted in the co-operation of many 
institutions and organizations, con- 
ferences on rural progress, schemes 
for the co-ordination of rural activi- 
ties, that have given an entirely new 
direction to rural endeavor and a 
new spirit among workers for rural 
advancement. 

Not only has there been,a prodig- 
ious amount of activity in country 
life matters during the past five years 
but those activities have assumed 
such forms, in obedience to funda- 
mental principles, that the whole 
country life situation has been re- 
built. Indeed, the last. five years in 
American country life have marked 
the beginning of an absolutely new 
era.—Kenyon L. Butterfield, Pres. 
Massachusetts A. & M. College. 





I am as strong a believer in cow- 
peas as Professor Massey, and never 
consider I am through planting my 
corn land until peas are planted in 
it. The common practice is to sow 
peas broadcast when laying-by, but 
I have better success to plant the 
peas in the drill and give them good 
work. I have found the increased 
yield more than compensates for the 
extra labor.—John L. Evans, Flor- 
ence, Miss.° 
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A gallon Spotless Ready Mixed 
Paint will brighten up a lot of surface & 
for ittle money Used by many paint- 
ing contractorsin preference to anyother. 
Quality considered, we give you big value 
in every gallon of Spotless Paint. We have paint for every pure 
pose—a pure asphalt paint for metal roofs, implements, fences, 
ete., at 30c a gallon, barn and roof paint for 60c a gallon, house 
paint for $1 12 and $1.39 a gallon. If you need paint of any 
kiad, write for ourcolor-card and catalog, sent free on request. 


THE SPOTLESS Co. 
Box 25 sHOCKOE SQUARE. RICHMOND. VA. 








LIME-MARL 


NATURBE’S GREAT SOIL BUILDER. 
Better Than Burned Lime. 
Better Than Ground Limestone. 


Our LIME-MARL conta ns 96% % car- 
bonate of lime. It will not burn out the 
humus in your soil, like burned lime. 
It is more available than ground ime- 
stone. It drills easily. It w_]l last several 
years. It builds up your land, and makes 
it sweet. It brings big crops. Our prices 
are reasonable. Write for booklet, and 
for price delivered your depot. 


MARLBROOK LEME CO., 


ROANOKE, VA. 
EORGI A Farm of 70 acres, elegant home, 
land, etc. in fine town, garden 

of South; school, church, social advantages 
excellent; climate superb. A bargain un- 
equalled for home and money making. Cash and terms 
for early yo aa for particulars. E. M. RUMPH, 

vitte, Ga. 








iT COSTS $2 


We mean ‘Types and Breeds of Farm 


Animals,”? by Prof. C. S. Plumb. It is 
worth it, however, for it has pictures 
and descriptions of all the leading 
breeds of farm animals and makes you 
just ache to be a stockman. A good 
book for the young people to read and 
look at. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


After You Have Seen All the Rest 
You'll Decide on the “Ann Arbor.” 


Balers come and balers go, but the Ann Arbor remains the fav- does not consist in buying the cheapest material, but in buying the 
orite with the man who doesn’t care to take chances with new-fangled materials that will give the greatest amount of service for the price. 


ideas and theories, but is looking for assured results. For over 26 L Y 0 ” B R A 2 D 4 G A L V A K i Z E D a 0 0 F i % G 
years it has been the choice of the man who knows. is the most economical because it has by far the greatest wear-resisting qualities. 

And we have been right with it all this time, studying it part by Being made upon an open hearth base, it is soft, pliable, porous, 
part, improving everything about it where our experience could and more nearly like the old time charcoal iron. It does not crack 
possibly suggest an improvement. — or peel, and the extra heavy ceating of spelter which thoroughly saturates 

The big success of the **Ann Arbor” is not an accident—no, sir. oom yi] the base metal, prevents it from rusting. It is unnecessary to paint this roofing. 
The reason you see so many “Ann Arbor” balers used in this sec- teACiaone Write for catalogue and name of the nearest roofer whosells “LYON BRAND.” 


tion is because no other baler meets the exacting condition to the ey [von, Ghklin&@'Inc. BALTIMORE, MD. 
satisfaction of the man who knows. “= WS 


It bales anything from fine prairie and alfalfa to sorghum—does 
it faster and for less money than any other baler. Ask your neighbor. 














THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 
che THE BALER FOR BUSINESS”’ S eee Trinidad Lake asphalt is “‘Nature 


everlasting waterproofer’’. That’s why it 


makes Genasco so enduring and economical for all your roofs. 
H » @ PR F : ay Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. Free. 





The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest : : 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. New York San Francisco Chicago 
= 





Take the Ann Arbor “20”: Measure its big feed hole at the 


narrowest place (the honest place to measure), then you will see why 
on Tegel HOTEL ARLINGTON 
puts in more hay, in 


better condition than is 25th Street, Just Off Broadway 


possible with any other l itd... A refined, high-class, absolutely fireproof hotel, situated in a very con- 
baler % : venient, yet quiet location—5 minutes from the Penn. Station; 10 minutes 
¥ , from the Grand Central. For home comforts has no equal in the city 
The Ordinary Feed You owe it to your qye“Ann Arbor” Feed All rooms are large, handsomely furnished, with modern appointments ; 
Opening! wallet to study _ this Opening situated within a few minutes’ walk of the theatres ; near Madison Square 

point. Get our catalogue. It explains this and other equally im- Park. 


portant “Ann Arbor” features. RATES $1 PER DAY AND UP. 


The ‘“ p= Arbor ” ‘ the — ee a “a ae at rr prices. 
“ ¥ ¥ ° } » Proprietor. 
priced reliable power baler built. 


Powerful, Simple, Fast 
? > ' THE HUSTLER SAW MILL 
We build hay balers only, any size or style you need. Every aa 3 Bulltespecisily to caw lumber better and auicker than any eee mill, 
Ann Arbor is backed by our unlimited guarantee and our 26 years’ INS == 2.5 Garahie amd seucloctaige” ees vovtahin bale teak ororta: tae Wek dan et 
. ° . . fe akiall . vented, steel head blocks, bottom and to; dogs. spring receder, taper 
experience in building successful balers. | =>. ~~ S- Tha 


knees, wire cable drive, in fact everything t will add to efficiency and 


. ‘ P 5 e ¢ urability. We bui am Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and Matchers, 
Get our new Big Baler Book No. 31. You cannot afford to ne Ry. Swing Sows, Edgers, cle. Write for Catalog 68 
miss it. Write right now. | ; Na SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston Salem, N. C. 


Ann Arbor Machine Co. ff} ; % 
531 Broadway pas | a s A “ oy, UPERI OR 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. . y : ; , 
Put YOUR Gas to 4 f a eee | BUHR MILL 
Engin Bales more hay + - 


e Here for less money 
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Self-Feed © Baling 
3-Stroke l Press 


Latest addition to the great “Eli family. Three 
strokes with automatic self-feed makes the gang 
bustie. Built on lines that make horse presses real! 
valuable. Greatest leverage when pressure is feet 
est. Low Step-over, Full Circle, Block Signals, etc. 
A little giant in strength. We've always led as bay- 
press builiicr8—18 different styles. borse and belt 
powers, Allin one cgt@jog and it’s free. Write for it. 
Collins Plow Co., 2045 Hampshire St., Quincy, tll. 
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Big Profits in Home Canning THIS CANNING OUTFIT S Wor 
with a STAHL CANNER has converted tons of fruit ave + h F. é 
——_os { eonnen ope. 0 Oe and vegetables into cash, | . M a, 1 ew f “soe 

Been ceppesurplas fruits and yege- - and is adopted by the Gov- | Time, oney ae 3 q The SUPERIOR Mill makes the best 

oe ro, Sa ernment in teaching the : “ > bread meal in the world. Also makes the 

Galea eae seed “Canning Schools.” Thous- | By using ourlow down [|| best stock feed. One of these Mills will 

Profits —a wonder money ands in use. They require steel wheel 


’ pay large dividends on the small! invest- 
maker on the farm, neither cookstove nor y > > 
Stahi Canning Outfit furnace for operation. and ment required. 
oh cies. a guarantood. Works glass jars aad tin saves high ities, jo The SUPERIOR Mill is simple and easy 
- 8 you out with every- cans perfectly. Catalog free draft, don’t rut roads. Spo j é > cs i 3 well 
hing needed. Over 100,000in use. Prices $4.20 testes Machine Co don’t loosen— wheels don’t dry out or rot, to adjust and operate and is so we 
up. rite fos big illustrated catalog today—Row, a 
¥. 8. Stahl, Box511 Quincy, Ill. 








Dept. D Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels. = Ril it lasts a lifetime. The first 
. B., c ow. 

Mer'dian, Missies pi. El:ctric Wheel Co., 59 Elm Street, Quincy, Ill. 2 . 

2 z The SUPERIOR Mill is fully guaran- 
teed and if you do not find it as repre- 
sented, you get your money back. Writ 


for description and prices First-class 
dealers wanted. Write for our proposi- 
THE RANEY CANNING OUTFITS || sc: 
ALEXANDER & GARSED, 
Have Never Been Equaled For Doing Fine Work the Easy Way. Manufacturers, - Charlotte, N. C. 


The First Home or Farm Canner made, and 18 years devoted to improvements 





























ADMIRAL POWER Fs » SMES "ar Saws wore 

have made them perfect. HAY PRESS 
Made in all sizes, and cost no more than the common kind. Fine work in canning means 2. 

Big Profits. We know how, and will show you. Write for our catalog, giving prices of Canners, 

Cans and supplies. We Are the Largest Dealers in the South. 


KANSAS 
80x27 


WANT Ee DB: A MAN OR WOMAN allorspare 
® time to secure information for 
®. Work at home or travel. Experience not n 


ecessary. 
aE When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. Address MSE sgh L Bldg. indienapolis, indiana, 








THE RANEY CANNER CO., Dept..7, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















